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EDITORIAL 


The aims of education and the methods of teaching are 
inextricably bound together. Curiously enough, authors of 
textbooks seem lamentably content with narrow aims and 
the narrowest of teaching methods consequent upon them. 
The point may be illustrated by comment on The Psychol- 
ogy of the Common Branches, by William Henry Pyle 
(Baltimore: Warwick and York, 1930). 

The purpose of the book, The Psychology of the Com- 
mon Branches, according to the author, “‘is to set forth the 
principles of teaching reading, spelling, handwriting, and 
arithmetic—the elementary skill subjects—in so far as these 
principles have been scientifically established.” 

The study aims to include a consideration of the psy- 
chological principles involved in teaching the fundamentals 
and therefore indicates neither directly nor by implication 
the sociological principles involved, although the introduc- 
tory statement leads the reader to infer that the author has 
in mind all the principles involved. My guess is that the 
author is unaware of the fact that sociological principles 
are involved in teaching at all. 

We are strongly of the opinion that much harm has been 
done in the development of the school program by this 
one-sided emphasis on educational method. The author 
may contend that he is not interested, in this text, in the 
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social aspects of teaching; but that is just the point, none 
of the other writers on method are interested in its socio- 
logical aspects. 

Take for instance this author’s discussion of the measure- 
ment of reading. He explains in full how to measure speed 
and comprehension in reading and outlines the method of 
their development after the manner of writers in this field, 
but nowhere does he even imply that the most important 
thing to measure about reading is not rate or speed and 
comprehension at all, but rather reading habits and the 
effect of reading upon personality. 

Moreover, the author, like others, leaves the impression 
that he has said all that should be said about the teaching 
and measurement of reading. A psychologist should be 
interested in the development of capacities or qualities other 
than speed and comprehension, and his failure to indicate 
his interest leaves the impression that there are no other 
outcomes of teaching reading to be sought or measured. 
But these weaknesses, as viewed from the standpoint of 
the sociologist, are no worse in this text than in others of 
its kind and we should say, with fairness to this author, 
that the book is well written, the text is attractively printed, 
and, within the limits outlined above, he has done an ortho- 
dox job well. We wish, however, that some writer of 
texts would see education not as the process acquiring the 
fundamental facts of subjects but as personality growth. 


NOTE 
This issue of THE JourNAL has been prepared by Professor Ben- 
jamin F. Stalcup, editor of News from the Field and Contributors’ 
Page. 

















THE RELATION BETWEEN CONTENT AND 
METHOD 


FRANKLIN BOBBITT 


The traditional program of education has consisted of 
“learning one’s lessons,” mostly from textbooks, in an 
academic atmosphere apart from current human living, and 
with only a vague and ineffectual consciousness of purpose 
beyond the lesson learning and the testing. The content 
of this education has been the textbook subject matter to 
be learned. The method on the part of the pupil has been 
simply to concentrate on the material, with repetition, 
until it was learned well enough for recitation and exam- 
ination. Beyond the examination it was a matter of no 
educational concern. The French and the algebra, the 
history and the science might then be used or neglected, 
remembered or forgotten, and it was all one to the school. 
When the credit was on the books, the objective had been 
achieved. 

The recently developing functional education has no 
interest in a lesson learning that is relatively purposeless 
except for meaningless “graduation.” It sets up a wholly 
different objective. It seeks to bring about current high- 
grade human living on the part of the children and youths. 
It realizes that if the young people can be brought to live 
consistently in an elevated civilized way during the first 
twenty years of life, their characters, interests, valuations, 
habits, social behavior, mental behavior, and resulting in- 
formation will have become properly developed through 
normal exercise. They will have grown into full-formed 
civilized and efficient human beings. Having thus attained 
the full stature of manhood and womanhood, they are pre- 
pared for the ensuing fifty years of adulthood. 

The term “content” in education has meant the content 
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of books, the subject matter to be learned. It was the 
thing to be stored in the child’s mind, becoming in its turn 
the mental content. The term was quite appropriate to 
the archaic traditional storage type of education. But for 
modern functional education, the term is no longer appro- 
priate. This newer type of education will, of course, use 
books and other reading materials in abundance; but they 
are merely means to certain vital phases of intellectual 
living. Its interest is in the continuity of human behavior, 
in school and out of school, during all the years of growth. 
Functional education will perhaps discard the misleading 
term ‘‘content,” and adopt some term that refers to ‘‘con- 
tinuity of behavior.’ 

In the traditional education, “method’’ has meant the 
type of procedure to be employed by teachers and pupils 
in making the content of the book the content of the child's 
mind. In the functional education, on the other hand, 
method on the part of the teacher is the procedure that he 
must employ in getting the child or youth currently to hold 
to high-grade human living. On the part of the pupil, 
his method is simply currently holding in all of his behavior 
to a proper type and level. Teacher method is guiding 
the life continuity. Pupil method is /iving the life con- 
tinuity. To the pupil, life and the educative process are 
identical. The teacher is a conditioner of this process. 
His method consists of providing the necessary opportuni- 
ties, stimulations, leadership, and guidance. 

The present writer was asked to discuss the relation be- 
tween content and method. He has no interest in the anti- 
quated lesson-learning type of education beyond a desire to 
see it supplanted by a more effective kind. From this 
point, then, the discussion will relate only to the functional 
education and the relations between the continuity of hu- 
man living and the methods to be employed in condi- 
tioning it. 

To begin with, the continuity of practice in human 
behavior that is to be guided goes on twenty-four hours 
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a day and one hundred sixty-eight hours a week. Whether 
it is accomplished well or badly, it is clear that the condi- 
tioning and, therefore, the education by some person or by 
society is actually going on during all of these hours. It is 
not a question of whether education should be going on 
during all of the time; it is merely a matter of how it 
goes on, since there is no possibility of interrupting the 
continuity of practice in living, which is currently resulting 
in the actual education. The family is conditioning the 
activities for the greater portion of the time; the school 
for a quite considerable, though much less, portion of the 
time—about one hour in nine, to be exact; and other ele- 
ments of the community, each for a still smaller fraction 
of the time. 

If, then, we would consider the method by which the 
educative process is guided, we must note the various 
methods that are to be employed in conditioning the dif- 
ferent portions of the uninterrupted and uninterruptible 
continuity. 

Long before children ever go to school, the family will 
have been employing methods, whether good or bad, in 
conditioning the life continuity, and therefore the education 
of their children. They provide the opportunities for the 
innumerable activities to be carried on by the children 
within the family milieu. The older members of the family 
will be examples to the younger members, both consciously 
and unconsciously. They will show them what to do and 
how to do it. They will give needed information, advise, 
admonish, supervise, direct, bring pressure to bear, and 
otherwise reinforce the weaker understanding and wills of 
the children in the latter’s holding as well as they can to 
those ways of civilized living which are appropriate to 
individuals of their situation and degree of maturity. The 
family, in large part, will be the custodian of all the social 
traditions, expectations, public opinion, and the like, which 
are so impelling in shaping the folkways, manners and cus- 
toms, habitual modes of behavior, and the accompanying 
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valuations and attitudes. The family will provide the 
general standard of living—material, social, aesthetic, and 
intellectual—thus automatically providing the level of per- 
formance of the younger members. 

There is no certainty as yet as to what the detailed 
functions are which should be performed by the members 
of the family. It is certain, however, that the responsibility 
of the family for the child’s education, a portion of the 
total responsibility that cannot be delegated, is very large, 
and the number of things to be done are very numerous. 

At the school the child or youth will have practice in 
carrying on many vital phases of human living. He will 
observe all of those aspects of reality which can be shown 
there, as for example in the laboratories, shops, and in 
the general life of the school; he will read relative to all 
sorts of things and happenings that make up the world, 
near and far, present and past; he will spend much time 
in listening to the presentation of such matters; he will 
converse with his juvenile and adult associates on a wide 
range and variety of stimulating and illuminating topics; 
he will give expression to his thinking in a variety of ways 
relative to things of worth; he will enter into sports and 
games; he will carry on his general physical living at the 
school in a wholesome environment and in a wholesome 
manner; in many cases, he will sing, listen to good music, 
play an instrument; in the school workroom he will con- 
struct things that are to be used in his work or play, and 
the like. We need not specify further. We are only try- 
ing here to enumerate a few examples which will show the 
nature of the “activity program” of the modern school. 
The activities to be guided at the school are only those 
life activities that ought to be going on even if schools did 
not exist. The schools are merely improved and econom- 
ical social devices for providing the opportunities and 
other conditions for the complex activities which the fami- 
lies alone are mostly unable properly or sufficiently to 
provide. 
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Now, this program of living at the school is not pri- 
marily something to be taught; it is rather a thing to be 
lived. So far as it is a thing to be learned, it is simply 
high-grade living that is to be learned. And this is learned 
by practising it. Any methods that the teacher will em- 
ploy are only for guiding the current practice. The meth- 
ods of greatest moment will have as their purpose: (1) 
to awaken interest in things and in the behavior that 
relates to those things; (2) to set motives into operation; 
(3) to awaken a sense of responsibility for behavior that 
is individually and socially wholesome; and (4) so to 
manage and supervise the pupil’s behavior as to get it 
self-planned and self-directed by the pupils with the least 
possible amount of teacher direction consistent with get- 
ting things properly done. 

Functional education is calling for a greatly changed 
balance of emphasis in our methodological theory. Most 
books of method have been written with the arbitrary, 
teacher-planned, teacher-directed, school-tested lesson learn- 
ing in mind. So far as such theory has been scientifically 
validated, it will continue to serve us for guidance; but in 
interpretation and application, much of it calls for reor- 
ganization and restatement in the light of changing edu- 
cational conceptions and procedures. 

Any such statement of the nature of functional educa- 
tion seems at present to be widely misunderstood. The 
chief reason for this lack of understanding is that the pro- 
fession has not yet developed any clear and definite con- 
ception as to the nature of high-grade human living. It 
does not yet see living of a properly human type as con- 
sisting largely of, let us say, reading that illumines all 
the world and all ages; of a continuity throughout life of 
viewing the world through the eyes of science, history, and 
literature; of the thrilling vision that uses art as its 
medium; of conversation and discussion that develops and 
clarifies the great problems with which mankind is con- 
fronted; of participation in a virile, impelling, and re- 
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sponsible public opinion, and other similar matters of the 
intellectual, aesthetic, and social levels. Our profession, 
strange to say, seemg to overlook these types of activity 
as proper portions of normal human existence; to regard 
them as academic and alien importations appropriate only 
to the few, and to them only in their exalted moments. 
In this attitude it seems that there is confession that edu- 
cation has never yet been able to bring about high-grade 
human living on the part of the masses of the population. 
To date we have made them literate. This is an important 
first step. Now they need to be humanized. Our pro- 
fession needs first to know of what humanization consists. 
It seems that ordinarily we conceive the term “human 
living” as referring only to the simple miscellaneous activi- 
ties of eating and drinking, playing and working, gossip 
and trivialities, and the other things that constitute the 
petty lives of petty men. It is probable that the greatest 
single need of our profession today is a clarified under- 
standing of the activities that constitute the continuity of 
worthy and wholesome human living at all age levels. 

It is ordinarily felt that if education is to consist only 
of practice in the behavior that constitutes the good life, 
it will omit much that is needful. That is to assume that 
there are needful things that do not enter into an elevated 
type of human living; things needful that would not get 
a proper amount of practice if left to such a plan. But if 
they do not enter into human existence, what is a proper 
amount of practice? If they are such alien things, how 
can they be needful? On the other hand, if they are really 
needful, must they not automatically enter into any cur- 
rent living that is genuine, balanced, and wholesome? 

But let us continue our enumeration at least one step 
further. We have said that the continuity of behavior is 
to be conditioned by the family and by the school. Let 
us note that it is also conditioned by a great number and 
variety of the agencies and institutions that constitute the 
general society: the church, motion pictures, public parks 
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and playgrounds, bathing beaches, dance halls, the world 
of work, the health department, police department, adver- 
tising, newspapers, radio, public library—to enumerate a 
few of them. Each of these social agencies bears responsi- 
bility for a portion of the conditioning of the lives of all 
persons of the community, which includes among others 
the children and youths. As these agencies condition be- 
havior they are guiding it, and thus are educating in the 
exact sense of the term as used by our functional educa- 
tion. Speaking quite soberly and literally, they are effect- 
ing a large part of the actual education of the young people. 
They bear, therefore, a share of responsibility for the edu- 
cation of the young people. Their methods of procedure 
in carrying on their work of influencing the activities of 
the younger generation may be good, bad, or indifferent 
for the purpose. Whether they recognize it or not, they 
bear responsibility for finding and supplying socially good 
and wholesome methods. 

To one who sees the administration of education as only 
the administration of schooling, the preceding statement 
will appear too absurd for serious consideration. Yet we 
recommend that it be seriously considered even by those 
who are going to confine their labors to the administration 
of schools. They will discover that, as they bring the 
schools genuinely to serve the social needs, there must be 
cooperative effort on the part of all elements of the gen- 
eral community life. The sociological view of these mat- 
ters may appear absurd merely because it is yet unfamiliar 
and the various factors are not yet seen in completeness 
and in their relation to each other. 

With the functional education, educational sociology is 
destined to come into its own. It is a late arrival simply 
because the older traditional education was, and still is, 
mostly oblivious of its social responsibilities and of the 
sociological setting and substance of the educative process. 
The textbooks in geography, history, science, algebra, 
grammar, Latin, English, and the like, could be written 
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by scholarly specialists in the subjects with little knowl- 
edge of society in general, or the life of the young people 
in that society. These textbooks could be taught by teach- 
ers quite apart from the social milieu. The latter need 
not be utilized or codperated with. It may be important 
mainly in that it is a disturbing influence, presenting dis- 
tractions that prevent the children’s spending enough out- 
of-school time in the study of their books. 

But with our functional education, the objective is life in 
society—a continuity of behavior which runs through sev- 
enty years. The process is the practice of life in society 
—whether at play, at work, at home, at school, at church, 
or otherwise. The process is guided by taking in hand 
the sociological influences and so controlling them as to 
bring about the desired types of influence. In other words, 
methods must mainly be the ways of controlling social in- 
fluences so that they will guide in wholesome and in nor- 
mal ways the activities of young people. 


























THE SOCIALIZED RECITATION 
CHARLES L. ROBBINS 


This paper for THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL So- 
CIOLOGY assumes that the educational sociologist is inter- 
ested in such matters as how education (especially school- 
ing) is affected by social institutions and processes, by 
culture as it exists in a given environment (culture includ- 
ing more than institutions and processes), and by values 
as they appear as a part of that culture; that he is also 
interested in the bearings of education upon social insti- 
tutions, processes, and values. Details of method, which 
would be of interest to the classroom teacher, will be 
neglected in order that attention may be centered upon 
matters of greater interest to the readers of this magazine. 
This paper deals with the social and educational problems 
that arise when an effort is made to combine the necessity 
of individual mastery of subject matter with the fact of 
an existing group situation. Details of technique and dis- 
cussion of psychological considerations (however important 
in the classroom) are omitted as irrelevant to a presen- 
tation for this journal. 

The socialized recitation is the result of recognizing 
certain social facts and of trying to make those facts sig- 
nificant in the educative process. The recognition of social 
facts may be seen in a brief statement of the development 
of the teaching-learning process. In its simplest form the 
learning situation is about as follows. One person (the 
teacher) knows something which another person (the 
pupil) desires to learn. The pupil puts himself into 
the hands of the teacher and does what he is told to do. 
One individual deals with another individual in the process 
of imparting subject matter. With the rise of schools it 
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seemed economical to have the teacher deal with groups 
of pupils organized in classes. But the old individualistic 
interpretation of the situation persisted and still persists. 
The teacher is regarded as dealing with a series (not a 
group) of individual pupils—who may or may not desire 
to become learners. This interpretation persists in spite 
of the fact that as soon as a few children are assembled 
they become more than an aggregation of separate entities. 
Relationships are established, social processes are carried 
on, and a social environment is created. The teacher may 
in blindness still attempt to deal with each pupil as an 
individual—as the music teacher deals with the child who 
comes to his studio for individual instruction; but the group 
situation actually exists whether it is recognized or not. 
Each pupil must still learn for himself; but he learns as 
one of a group, not as a Heifetz receiving individual in- 
struction from an Auer. 

Whenever the class system is used, certain perplexities 
arise. The real individual is likely to be lost in the crowd 
or hidden behind a mythical average pupil. What can be 
done in order that each may work according to his capacity 
and receive according to his need? Attempts to answer 
this question have led to plans for the individualization of 
instruction. A further perplexity grows out of the fact 
that the class may in effect be banded together to resist 
learning or to keep the amount of work done at a mini- 
mum. How can individual or social stimulus overcome 
this evil? The answer has usually been individual rewards 
and punishments. Occasionally, especially recently, at- 
tempts have been made to develop a group spirit that will 
destroy both individual and group slackness, laziness, and 
lack of interest. This, whatever its name, is some form 
of the socialized recitation. Still another perplexity arises 
from the fact that the presence of others may distract 
attention from the principal work at hand. The problem 
then is to overcome such distraction as far as possible 
and to substitute for it a social pressure that will be hostile 
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to interference with work. Here again we find the social- 
ized recitation used as an attempted solution. 

The socialized recitation, then, has grown out of a 
recognition of certain social facts and the belief that the 
conditions actually present in class work demand an attempt 
(1) to get rid of the fiction that each member of a group 
is an isolated individual and (2) to make the most of the 
social situation which is always present. 

It must be admitted that the term “‘socialized recita- 
tion” is unfortunate. It leads to the inference that a pro- 
cess (reciting) is actually socialized, when in reality class 
activities (whether reciting or doing any other kind of 
work) are being used in an attempt to aid in the socializing 
of all the members of the group—even including the 
teacher. The past participle might properly be replaced 
by the present, and the term “recitation” by ‘“‘activities.”’ 
But since the name of the process, however lacking in ex- 
actness, has come into general use, it is futile to suggest a 
new terminology. What is said here is merely for the 
sake of making it clear that the words do not mean what 
they seem to mean—any more than “newspaper” is to be 
understood in its original sense. 

All schooling is ostensibly for the sake of socializing 
pupils in some way or other through the use of accumu- 
lated culture. The subject matter of any field of learning 
is placed in our schools because of the belief of some one 
(past or present) who saw in it a means of helping learn- 
ers fit more satisfactorily into the society in which they 
lived and were to live. The purpose in teaching arithmetic, 
spelling, history, foreign language, or any other subject 
is commonly understood as having a social justification. 
That justification is the power of the subject matter to 
aid the learner in taking his proper part in the activities 
of the various groups of which he becomes a member. 

The socialized recitation is similar in purpose. But it 
implies a more comprehensive view of the possibilities of 
socialization. Its purpose is to socialize not merely 
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through what is commonly thought of as subject matter 
but also through the activities which are necessary or 
possible in connection with the mastery of that material. 
It aims to take advantage of the total situation that exists 
when pupils are associated in classes. 

It may be remarked parenthetically that this statement 
of purpose implies a conception of the learning process 
quite at variance with that of individual instruction. Indi- 
vidual instruction, as ordinarily conceived, leads to the 
belief that classes are a necessary evil, to be avoided as 
much as possible. The socialized recitation idea accepts 
‘classes as an added opportunity to carry on the essential 
work of education—socialization in connection with indi- 
vidual development. The one emphasizes individual 
achievement—an excellent thing; the other places no less 
stress upon mastery of subject matter, but adds an emphasis 
upon such social values as the feeling of genuine class 
unity, good will, common purposes, codperation, and re- 
sponsibility to class and to school instead of to teacher 
alone. 

As the socialized recitation has developed, three types 
have appeared: the informal group, the class imitative of 
some institution of adult society, and the definitely organ- 
ized self-directing group. 

The informal group approximates a friendly group 
engaged in the pursuit of almost any matter of interest. 
The center of activities is the work which the pupils are 
attempting to accomplish; and it is the nature of this work 
which determines any organization patterns which may 
evolve. As in any informal group, embryonic organization 
appears. There may be the leader of discussion with a 
number of assistants who emerge as the discussion pro- 
ceeds. Division may appear as opinions differ. Grouping 
and regrouping may take place. As need arises various 
members of the group may be delegated to obtain informa- 
tion, to make record of proceedings, or to render any kind 
of service. But all these embryonic forms of organization 
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are ephemeral. Duties shift from person to person and 
corresponding phases of organization crystallize and de- 
liquesce. In the background is the teacher; but his func- 
tion is not to quiz the pupils for the purpose of finding 
out how much and how well they have studied a cut-and- 
dried assignment, but rather to stimulate to fruitful activity, 
to see that the process of socialization does not degenerate 
into activities that are meaningless or antisocial. Without 
such guidance, a group of pupils would, as is often the 
case in the Congress of the United States or a faculty 
meeting, become a rudderless ship blown here and there 
by varying winds of interest. 

The imitative group foregoes the freedom of the in- 
formal group for the sake of securing the efficiency which 
definite organization provides or for the purpose of learn- 
ing the techniques of some social institution. When a 
class in civics is organized as a board of aldermen, for 
example, the purpose is to make the study of a certain 
phase of subject matter more vital than could be possible 
through ordinary class routine. But it is also possible 
to have an organization imitating some institution for the 
purpose of preventing things from flying at loose ends— 
as they may tend to do when there is no definite organiza- 
tion. In this case, the form of organization is chosen not 
because it is a part of the subject matter to be mastered, 
but because it promises aid in the work of handling what- 
ever is being studied. Obviously the two ideas can be 
combined. The organization of a scientific society or a 
literary club may be of assistance in promoting efficiency 
in class activities without providing any details of subject 
matter in the fields of science or literature. On the other 
hand, imitation of the national House of Representatives 
may combine learning about the functions and activities of 
that body with concomitant learning about various national 
problems. The essential characteristic of this form of so- 
cialized recitation is its imitation of some organization in 
actual existence in adult life. 
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The self-directing group, the third form of organization, 
may create machinery like nothing else in the world, or 
may more probably modify some known group or institu- 
tion. The essential thing is that the members of the class 
consciously attempt to make plans for their own organiza- 
tion and work. Self-direction is a relative term which may 
vary in amount from very little to very much. In a public 
school the amount may be great in such matters as actual 
form of organization and details of procedure while prac- 
tically nonexistent in the selection of subject matter and 
determination of satisfactory standards of mastery. In 
some private schools, it is possible (whether wise or not) 
to permit pupils to select what they shall study, to deter- 
mine how long they shall pursue it, and to set up their own 
standards. 

In view of the fact that one of the chief functions of 
the school is to help pupils to develop into that maturity 
which is marked by the possibility of self-direction, it seems 
clear that each of these three forms of class organization 
(or any other phase of school management) ought to at- 
tempt to encourage pupil initiative and _ responsibility. 
Whether these qualities are conceived of as self-direction 
or not is immaterial. 

In spite of the value of organization, teachers should 
continually remind themselves of the good advice, ‘Place 
not your trust in machinery.” As history shows that the 
formation of a republican form of government does not 
always mean the absence of real autocracy, so classroom 
experience teaches the folly of believing that any type of 
socialized recitation is sure to promote genuine socializa- 
tion. 

Since the process of socializing the individual is so obvi- 
ously a function of the socialized recitation, nothing will 
be said of it here. There are, however, numerous sub- 
sidiary processes which are present, some of which are in 
danger of being overlooked in a class group just as they 
often are in the greater society. The following few will 
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be presented briefly: creation of social values (attitudes, 
rules) loosely corresponding to the evolution of culture m 
the large groups; social opposition and cooperation; and 
equalization of opportunity. 

The usual concept of the class group limits it to a num- 
ber of persons who are engaged in acquiring an already 
developed culture. This view is too narrow. Interwoven 
with this process of acquisition is a process of creation 
which proceeds whether it is recognized or not. Whatever 
the subject studied, there will inevitably emerge: attitudes 
towards learning and towards individuals including the 
teacher; rules of procedure, covert or open; and standards 
of value, often having little connection with the course of 
study. Such matters as these represent genuine social 
values in the minds of the pupils. Too often in the tra- 
ditional type of school they are badly perverted. Attitudes 
develop in such a way as to interfere with the proper opera- 
tion of the school as a genuine social institution—that is, 
an institution created for the welfare of society. The 
rules of procedure which the pupils actually practice are 
too often designed to represent the ‘‘strike on the job.” 
Standards of value are frequently very different from those 
which parents hope that their children are building up. 
Thus to outwit the teacher comes to have more worth than 
doing good honest work. Social approval within the class 
goes to the mischief-maker rather than to the good student. 

In the socialized recitation, if it is properly understood 
by teacher and pupils, the process of creating attitudes, 
rules, values must have a different background and a dif- 
ferent development. The concept of group and individual 
welfare must stand to the fore, must replace the ancient 
belief that a pupil’s chief duty is to do as little work as 
possible and cause the teacher as much worry and em- 
barrassment as possible. The relationship between sub- 
ject matter and the creation of a good or a bad set of 
values is of very great importance. Undoubtedly it is 
often true that the culture chosen for transmission to the 
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oncoming generation tends to cause the development of a 
set of attitudes, rules, and values designed to meet lack 
of interestingness in content with interest in something 
else. But even in this deplorable situation it is the function 
of the teacher to guide into a course of development that 
will, in the long run, turn out to be social rather than anti- 
social. The socialized recitation has value in that it directs 
attention to the problem and provides a kind of organiza- 
tion which simplifies the attack. 

In any sort of class, whether conducted by the — 
schoolmaster, the devotee of the individual instruction idea, 
or the believer in the socialized recitation, opposition and 
codperation are almost certain to be easily noticeable. To 
use these processes for the promotion of educational ends 
is the difficult problem of every teacher who realizes the 
larger aspects of his work. In the socialized recitation, 
it becomes the function of the group (not of the teacher 
alone) to learn to handle the problems that arise from the 
situations which inevitably arise. Whatever the reasons 
for opposition, whether they be personal dislike, disagree- 
ment in regard to fact or plans of procedure, or perverse 
desire to be disagreeable, it is important that pupils learn 
to oppose without bitterness. They need also to acquire 
the art of using opposition in the attempt to get at the 
truth and to repress the desire to carry opposition through 
conflict to victory. Similarly, in the case of codperation 
it is necessary to master the art of working together when 
that process is appropriate and to learn to handle those 
situations which demand individual effort instead of group 
activity and mutual helpfulness. Out of childish dislikes 
which often lead to unreasonable opposition and friend- 
ships which promote illegitimate codperation, the social- 
ized recitation must develop a state of mind which will 
put both opposition and coéperation in their proper places. 

Equalization of opportunity is a process which seems 
“contrary to nature.” It certainly is not characteristic of 
the struggle for existence among plants and animals. It 
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is hard to find in the rivalries of business organizations 
and other competing groups. But it is an essential phase 
of education as we conceive education in this country. 
Various studies have shown that in the classroom the 
aggressive few monopolize activities while the modest and 
backward many ‘“‘sit as dumb for want of words.” The 
mere inauguration of the socialized recitation is no remedy 
for this evil. In fact, without great care on the part of 
the teacher and the members of the class, conditions are 
likely to be made worse instead of better. 

The educational sociologist, looking at the socialized 
recitation, sees a group of social and educational problems 
which confront the teacher and the class who enter into a 
whole-hearted effort to make a success of the method. A 
mere enumeration of a few of these problems will serve 
to concentrate attention upon the difficulties, dangers, and 
opportunities involved. As shown in this paper, the fol- 
lowing are continually and insistently demanding solution: 

1. How to fit social relationships and processes into 
purposive education 

2. How to socialize and also individualize through class 
activities 

3. How to adapt organization to purpose—structure to 
function 

4. How to socialize through both mastery of course of 
study and activities which are designed to promote that 
mastery 

5. How to develop a sense of social values together with 
the necessary attitudes and behavior patterns 

6. How to harness opposition and codperation together; 

7. How to equalize opportunity without limiting the 
very capable or overloading the less capable 

8. How to provide for carry-over from class work into 
other activities 








A NOTE ON REACTIONS TO A PROPOSED 
SOCIAL CHANGE 


DoNALD SNEDDEN 


Walter Duranty, writing in the New York Times of 
September I, 1929, reports that in Soviet Russia the Coun- 
cil of Commissars issued a decree, to go into effect October 
1, 1929, providing that an “unbroken working-week’’ 
system with 360 working days in the year shall be adopted 
throughout the country by all state and codperative ad- 
ministrations, factories, and other enterprises. ‘‘As no 
worker or employee will have more days or hours of labor 
than heretofore, the new system means the introduction of 
a series of shifts, each getting a weekly holiday period at 
different times. It is stated, however, that the holiday 
period shall be constant throughout the year—that is, 
Worker A will have, say, Wednesday afternoons and 
Thursday free each week; Worker B, Thursday afternoon 
and Friday, and so on. 

‘“‘When one considers that the system is to be applied 
to schools and all other educational establishments, it is 
easy to realize what enormous changes it will bring about.”’ 
Mr. Duranty quotes a Pravda editorial which states that 
this plan will reduce unemployment by upwards of 25 per 
cent, and will bring about a corresponding increase in 
national production. 

Undoubtedly an unbroken working week, or a rotation 
of vacation periods, would have real economic advantages. 
But to consider the economic advantages without weighing 
the other factors that would naturally affect such a plan 
would be to look only at a part of the involved picture. 
It is not to be inferred that this writer believes the Council 
of Commissars were neglectful of the other factors. The 
study below is an attempt to weigh a few of them. 
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At Harvard University Summer School in 1929, the 
writer was impressed with the difficulties of travel and 
recreation during the regular week-end period. Neigh- 
boring beaches and recreation centers were uncomfortably 
crowded, and to go farther from the centers of the metro- 
politan area was to brave severe conditions of traffic con- 
gestion on highways, trains, and boats. The same situa- 
tion obtains in greater or less degree at any urban insti- 
tution during the summer. 

The summer school, it might be presumed, is a rela- 
tively self-centered group, in the sense that its faculty and 
students associate, in large measure, with fellow faculty 
and students; it is a relatively intelligent group; it is a 
relatively nonreligious group (in nonsectarian and liberal 
institutions). Therefore, a proposal to change, for this 
group, the week-end vacation period from the traditional 
Saturday and Sunday to a mid-week period, say Tuesday 
and Wednesday, might possibly meet with more favor than 
in most other social groups. 

It was never seriously proposed to make this change, 
but the following questionnaire was submitted to students 
(enrolled in classes in education) and after they were 
filled out they were returned unsigned. The number re- 
turning the questionnaire was 237. Only the percentages 
replying in each manner (not the number of cases) are 
inserted in a reproduction of the questionnaire form. 


SUMMER SCHOOL WEEK-ENDS 
It is not proposed to alter the Harvard Summer School schedule. 
An expression of student and faculty opinion is being sought for its 
own sake. You do not need to sign your name to this paper, but will 
you please consider carefully the following questions and check your 
reactions to them. ‘Take the paper home with you tonight and bring 
it, filled out, to class tomorrow. 
Not 
Yes No Answering 
1. For various reasons I should prefer 
having week-ends on Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday of each week (with Saturday 
and Sunday classes —the Sunday classes 
being in the afternoon) to the present 
ND o5aeekdeasksensseotesiaeeees 
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. I have 


. During this Summer School I have 


made frequent or occasional week-end 
trips out of Boston or Cambridge...... 


. During this summer I have frequently 


or occasionally attended Sunday morn- 
er re er err ree ter 


. I have religious objections to classes 


on Sunday afternoons...............-. 
frequently or occasionally 
studied on Sunday afternoons (either 
here or at any other school)......... 


. I have a car, or some use of a car, at 


thie Summer Golool. ......6.0cecre00. 


. I feel that “mid-week week-ends” would 


interfere with my association with my 
nonsummer-school friends to such an 
extent as to render such a plan more 
undesirable than desirable............ 


. Other things being equal, I would have 


attended the Summer School at Har- 
vard this summer if it had been on a 
mid-week week-end schedule.......... 


. While attending the Summer School I 
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Yes 


70 


51 


29 


87 


59 


47 


25 


48 


69 


39 


33 


33 


wm 
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Not 
No Answering 


0 


own consideration. 


NER ioe vec ss onvsascs 


It will be noted that none of the arguments either for or against 


For Mid-week 


. Less traffic on the roads. 
. Trains and boats less crowded. 
. Any week-end objective (re- 


sorts, etc.) would be less 


crowded. 


. It would in a very small way 


relieve the congestion for 
those who must take their 
week-ends at the ordinary 
time. 


. Many places now “impossible” 


on Sundays would be available 
during the week (as Revere 


Beach). 


have been extensively developed in the above questions. 
that each individual will develop them as they apply to himself by his 
The following list may be suggestive. 


—s 


It is expected 


Against Mid-week 


. Sunday is a holy day. 
. Friends do not have holidays 


in the middle of the week. 


. People like to go places when 


the crowds are going. 


. It would be hard to create a 


work atmosphere at school on 
Saturday and Sunday. 


. It is opposed to the general 


tradition of this country. 
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Notes: 

The percentages do not all add to 100 as decimals are 
carried correctly only to the second place. 

The column headed ‘“‘Not Answering”’ did not appear on 
the questionnaire. It is inserted in the results to complete 
the record. 

Question 9 was by carelessness not on the questionnaire. 
The percentages here figured are from a random sample 
of 300 students’ registration cards. They are probably 
sufficiently like the figures that would have been obtained 
to be useful for study. 

The main findings speak for themselves. Only a little 
over one tenth of the students would favor the change. 
Seven tenths of the students had made frequent or occa- 
sional week-end trips during the summer, and about six 
tenths had an automobile, or some use of one. About 
half of the students were living at home; i.e., were resi- 
dents close enough to Boston to have the same home and 
summer-school address. Nearly three tenths of the stu- 
dents had religious objections to classes on Sunday after- 
noons and about one half of them had been to church during 
this summer period. Nearly nine tenths had at some time 
or other studied on Sunday afternoons. About six tenths 
thought that ‘mid-week week-ends” would interfere with 
their associations with their friends—and I believe that 
we may assume that ‘‘family” is included. (One student 
added to his response the apparently cogent argument that 
‘‘mid-week week-ends” would “obviate the necessity for 
keeping up family relationships during the too brief inter- 
val of Summer School.”) About one third felt so strongly 
opposed to the plan that they stated that they would not 
have attended this Summer School, other things being 
equal, had the mid-week plan been the schedule. 

A few special comparisons are here presented between 
the group of 79 students who, in answer to question 8, 
said they would not have attended the Summer School had 
the ‘mid-week week-end”’ plan been in force, and the 140 
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who indicated that, whether or not they disapproved of 
the plan, they would have attended anyway. Since the 
students answering this questionnaire were students in edu- 
cation classes, the summer-school work that they were 
taking may be considered, for practically all of them, as 
directly professional work. The group who would have 
foregone this professional training (or, of course, gone 
elsewhere for it) may be assumed to represent the strongest 
feeling in opposition to the plan. The two groups above 
indicated will be called the “Unfavorable” and the ‘‘Favor- 
able” groups. 


Per Cent 

Not An- 
Yes No swered 
Had taken week-end trips...of Unfavorable 68 29 3 
of Favorable 74 22 - 
2. a errr rere of Unfavorable 54 ao ] 
of Favorable 61 38 ] 

Thought the plan would in- 
terfere with friendships...of Unfavorable 72 19 9 
of Favorable 59 39 I 
Had religious objections....of Unfavorable 53 as 1 
of Favorable 14 8+ 3 


The difference in the percentages of ‘“‘yes” responses for 
the two groups are not all of the same magnitude or relia- 
bility. Six per cent more of the favorable group had taken 
week-end trips and the chances are about five to one that 
this indicates a real difference. Seven per cent more of 
the favorable group owned cars and the chances are again 
about five to one that the difference is real. Thirteen per 
cent more of the unfavorable group thought their friend- 
ships would be hampered, and the chances are about twenty- 
four to one that the difference is real. It is, however, in 
the matter of religious objection that we find the largest 
difference, 39 per cent, and the greatest certainty that the 
difference is real. The probability is practically infinite 
that the difference is not due to statistical chance. 

It is interesting to know that while the largest number 
(148) of all the subjects seemed to think that the scheme 
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would be invalid for them because of friendship, only 57 
of these 148, or 39 per cent, definitely would not have at- 
tended the Summer School under the mid-week schedule, 
while 42 or 62 per cent of the 68 people who had religious 
objections would not have attended. 

This would seem to indicate that general objection to 
the plan is based more often on difficulties of association 
with friends, but is based more “strongly” (in cases where 
it operates) on religious objection. It is realized that there 
are numerous other factors not here discussed. 








THE SOCIOLOGICAL APPROACH TO METHODS 
OF LEARNING AND TEACHING*' 






BENJAMIN FLoyp STALCUP 





The educational sociologist has a many-sided interest in 
education in a democratic society. The present-day ten- 
dency is to divorce our educational program from the 
formal, classical, aristocratic dominance of the past, in 
which the emphasis was chiefly upon knowledge as the end 
of education. The new emphasis is upon social education. 
Ancient society was aristocratic and monarchial and the 
educational system was set up by the few for the few. 
But today with the democratic ideal and practice before 
us well may the objective and practice be set up in terms 
of democracy. The national aims of a state dictate the 
policies of the system of education. 

The student of social education finds himself interested | 
in all the educative agencies and processes, both within 
and without the school. It is only recently that the edu- 
cator has discovered democracy. He has likewise discov- 
ered that individuals possessed of a universal human social 
tendency to form societies and live together tend to edu- 
cate themselves through their own direct and indirect rela- 
tionships and activities. The writer contends that if 
modern education is to be democratic it must be based 
upon: first, practice in democratic living; and, second, that 
the principles of society building and social evolution need 
to be studied in order to discover the connection between 
the social process and the learning and educative processes. 
On the conception of this relationship of the social and 
educative processes rests the true basis of learning and 
teaching. While these bases are psychological, they are 
at the same time sociological. The individual does not 
have experience or behave apart from things and _ indi- 































iThe material of this chapter will become a part of a proposed book by the author 
in collaboration with Professor E. George Payne. 4 
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viduals. Meaning, as attached to things—material and 
physical—as well as to individuals, is the product of the 
cultural evolution of the experience or behavior of the 
human race. Experience is not a body of knowledge sep- 
arate and apart from human beings. 

The writer is concerned, in this discussion, with the 
setting up of some underlying theses or assumptions as 
basic to the sociological approach to method. With the 
hope of stimulating further discussion in this field, these 
theses are set up somewhat categorically with a minimum 
of exposition herein. No claim is made that these theses 
are original or that they have been logically arranged. 
Some claim may be made for the pioneer attempt to bring 
them together as offering a foundation for the social ap- 
proach to methods of learning and teaching. In the devel- 
opment of a new science, one of the first phases is formu- 
lation of the general working hypothesis for experimenta- 
tion and scientific research. 

General acknowledgment is herein made to two great 
teachers and two writers who have influenced the thinking 
of the writer. The teachers are Franklin Bobbitt and E. 
George Payne, and the writers are John Dewey and Charles 
Ellwood. 

THE UNDERLYING ASSUMPTIONS 
I. The human social processes are the basis of learning and 
education. 

The human social process is the sum of the mutually 
adoptive relationships of individuals. This is a constant 
process in all the activities of group or societal life. The 
needs of individuals in a democratic life are met by and 
through the universal human social tendency to form so- 
cieties for the selection of leaders and the solving of the 
problems inherent to these needs. This is the social process 
in action—a continuous ongoing function. It is dynamic. 
It changes as the needs change. Societies come and go, 
but the fundametal process remains. The learning aspect 
of this process in the indirect, incidental, unplanned, non- 
conscious experience acquired by the individual in and 
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through living his life. A very large part of the experi- 
ence of every individual is a residuum of naive participa- 
tion in a multitude of activities in the numerous groups of 
which he is a part. Suggestion and imitation are significant 
motive factors in this kind of experience. A study of the 
evolution of the folkways reveals that the mores are thus 
partially derived or developed. The other aspect of the 
social process is the consciously directed experience of the 
individual. To hasten change or progress in the group, 
that is, to aid the individual to acquire certain fixed or 
definite types of cultural or behavior patterns, conscious 
planning enters in the form of some kind of leadership; 
as for instance, in family life, the school, or civic life. 
This is education—a leading out to some progressive and 
moving goal fundamental in the life of the group. In 
the social scheme, infancy and apprenticeship are ‘sup- 
planted by the more carefully designed goals of institu- 
tional practice and living. Teaching is thus to be thought 
of as the directed social process. 

II. Social education can take place only in a social en- 
vironment. 

Another way of stating the same assumption relative to 
the school is by. the oft-quoted statement of Dewey that 
a school should be a ‘“‘society in miniature.” A group of 
individuals en masse, as thirty or forty boys and girls in 
a classroom under our present practice today, is much like 
a “‘social vacuum.” Freedom of association and communi- 
cation is severed under most of our schoolroom arrange- 
ment. The miniature society conception of the school can 
only mean a social environment in which the fundamental 
principles of a society prevail. 

Activity on the level of ability of the child, motivated 
by an interest in the realities of the common life and by 
sharing in the responsibilities and, through participation, 
meaningful experiences or behavior is the social outcome. 
Sever the laws of association and communication and you 
create a vacuum; give these forces free play under guid- 
ance and a stimulating social environment is developed. 
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III. What one learns and the way one learns individually 
or collectively are but different and related aspects of the 
same learning or educative process. 

The content of experience or behavior, the organization 

and method of acquiring experiences are inherent and sup- 
plementary phases of a progressively developing and inte- 
grating personality. The individual grows through the 
progressive reconstruction of this becoming or oncoming 
process or new experiencing. This process is not to be 
thought of as a constant. Interest and social stimulation 
will vary with the situations confronting the individual. 
Further, the problems growing out of the social needs will 
not offer the same challenge, thus the purposing will be of 
different levels of intensity. This conception of the educa- 
tive process leaves behind the older dualism of content and 
method. Method becomes an integral part of the total 
situation modifying the behavior or experience of the be- 
coming personality. 
IV. The types of experiencing or the modes of behavior 
of the individual or the group which gives satisfaction, 
pleasure, and enjoyment become the bases of permanent 
interests and values. 

The intellectual pursuits and the quality and the flavor 
of the emotional and spiritual life of the individual are 
the outcome of the satisfying life experiences. The quest 
for achievement and the pursuit of happiness in them- 
selves become enveloping phenomena, invigorating the 
individual with increasing enjoyment and satisfaction. En- 
joyment may be thought of as both the means and end 
product. The converse of satisfaction and enjoyment are 
dissatisfaction and annoyance. These may easily become 
negative and disillusioning to the individual. 

V. Knowledge relates to reality. 

Knowledge, to be meaningful, effective, and useful in the 
experience or behavior, must be seen in its relationship to 
each new situation. Knowledge separated or isolated from 
method becomes sterile. Cold storage facts may never 
have any functional meaning for the individual. ‘‘Knowl- 
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edge is power” only as it functions in the reconstructed 
experience of the individual. Further, it is contended that 
knowledge, ideals, attitudes, and appreciations become 
fruitful, compelling, and permanent when motivated by 
social stimulation and interaction. 

VI. Social conflict as a social force or process has not been 
fully recognized by the school. 

Social struggle is the life of the individual and the group. 
Whatever the origin, social struggle exists upon two levels: 
(a) Competition is the struggle for wealth or economic 
place in society—it tends to be impersonal; (b) the other 
level is conflict and is concerned with the struggle for social 
status. However you may define conflict, some of its 
manifestations are clear. The writer would define conflict 
as the result of, or conditioned by, the personal and social 
divergences of individuals and groups; i.e., the difference 
in the cultural patterns possessed by individuals and groups. 
Different cultural environments produce different cultural 
patterns of behavior or standards of action. It thus be- 
comes easy to understand why there may be friction or 
opposition between the white and colored races, between 
the different religious sects, or between the German and 
the French nations. All conflict is not necessarily bad. 
It becomes destructive when the method of resolving is 
revengeful, hostile, and brutal; i.e., when one individual, 
party, sect, or group tries to destroy the other. The qual- 
ity and quantity of conflict situations depend upon the type 
or types of individuals in the group, whether the group 
be small or large. The greater the heterogeneity of the 
group, the greater will be the potential conflicts; the con- 
verse of this is true; that is, the more homogeneous groups 
will be free from conflict. This problem of social conflict 
raises a major problem of resolving conflicts in the United 
States. ‘America is a melting pot of races.’ Yes, but 
without an amalgam that has as yet resolved or melted 
the raw material into a harmonious, integrated social union. 
But what of the method? The social experimenters are 
recommending: first, the elimination of the hostile practice 
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and, second, the substitution of the friendly process of 
the discussion method which leads to understanding, tolera- 
tion, and co6dperation. And thus from conflict we advance 
through cooperation. 

VII. The growing complexity of our social life has led to 
an increasing specialization of the functions of individuals 
in their occupational and social relations which, in turn, 
increases the degree of interdependency of individuals and 
groups, each upon the other. 

In brief, as social function increases, social interde- 
pendencies advance. This complexity of our environment 
sets up at least two social needs: first, purposeful codpera- 
tive activity and endeavor and, second, the recognition of 
the sharing of the social responsibility resulting from the 
spread and diversity of social functions. It may be readily 
observed that in the solving of the problems of democracy 
and the elimination of conflicts of society, types of planned 
cooperation shall be substituted for spontaneous codpera- 
tion that has passed with the simple pioneer life of the 
older order. Codperation follows a recognition on the 
part of individuals of their dependence each upon the other. 
Coéperation is good for individuals. It heightens the 
spiritual value of life. It is the enveloping factor of the 
socializing process. It thus becomes the great resolvent 
for conflict. It is method; i.e., a way of experiencing to- 
gether the common life of the group of society. But the 
processes of conflict and codéperation cannot be separated 
from each other; neither can they—each or both—be sep- 
arated from the third process of leadership and follower- 
ship. 

VIII. Leadership and followership are relationships of 
personal and social control through social stimulation and 
collective action. 

The school has been tardy in its recognition of the need 
of training in leadership and intelligent followership. The 
school has probably labored under the notion that the 
leader is born and not made. The conception that the 
leader is made and not born is gaining recognition through 
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observation and experimentation in the selection of leaders. 
Democracy possesses its own latent leadership. The school, 
in recognition of the need of more constructive leadership, 
should give opportunity for and training in leadership 
throughout the full range of its activities. Not all indi- 
viduals desire to lead, but the tendency to be a leader 
should find expression through participation and shared 
responsibility. ‘The practice of leading makes the leader. 
As already indicated, the other aspect of the relationship 
is the follower. Followership that is intelligent and knows 
whom to follow and when to follow is as fundamental as 
leadership. Each does not exist without the other. The 
latent, unused, uninformed energy of the group is the 
fruitful ground for the demagogue. An intelligent popu- 
lace will scorn the selfish leader. 

IX. The recognition of the principle of individual dif- 
ferences carries with it the implication that its counterpart 
shall be recognized; namely, some basis for homogeneous 
groupings. 

The human social tendency of individuals to form so- 
cieties or groups already referred to is predicated upon 
or grows out of certain levels of common interests or con- 
sciousness of kind. Color, creed, race, nationality, types 
of training, social function, social interest, art, politics, as 
well as a legion of other types of classification or cate- 
gories become the basis of social groupings among adults. 
Since a social tendency of this kind is only manifest in 
the more democratic forms of national groups, how could 
the objection that homogeneous groupings are undemo- 
cratic have any social validity? ‘The writer believes that 
intelligence testing as a basis for homogeneous grouping 
is but one of the social bases that may find a useful place 
in the discovery of common levels of social organization 
in school procedure. Homogeneous groups of some type 
are fundamentally necessary to the stimulation of freer 
expression, a more spontaneous interest, more highly moti- 
vated activity, and a more wholesome participation in the 
group or society. The school or class should be conceived 
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of as more than the sum of the individuals composing it. 
X. The “school” society or societies possess the potential 
elements of social control in its own membership and pro- 
cesses. 

Personal and external authority as bases of school con- 

trol have no place, per se, in an evolving democratic society. 
Desirable personal and social standards should be built up 
within the group or society and not imposed from without. 
The school organization, the classes, the homeroom, the 
assembly, as well as the so-called extracurricular activities 
offer a wide range of opportunity for training in social 
control. In passing it should be noted that in the social 
conception there are no extra activities. All the activities 
of the school child enter into the whole of the social-edu- 
cative process. 
XI. The significant and meaningful changes in the behavior 
or experiences in the conscious life of the individual or 
group come with the grappling with vital issues and 
problems. 

This does not signify that the individual child or adult 
is always conscious of the end product of such experiencing. 
This process does not always imply older and expert guid- 
ance leading or directing the activity. Leadership there 
will be, but it will be mainly the leadership evolving out 
of the group life itself. In this process knowledge becomes 
useful and functional. In fact, it is necessary to the under- 
standing of the issue and the resolving of the problem. 
Personality traits and qualities, and social attitudes and 
values, public or group opinion, evolve out of such dynamic 
situations. From this stage of socialization the discussion 
leads on into the next; namely, the formation of group 
consciousness. 

XII. Small-group consciousness shall be the basis of the 
larger group consciousness. 

The experiencing or behavior of the individual has two 
aspects or phases, the first being personality development 
and the other that of socialization. A complete picture 
of the individual as a person is fashioned out of the activi- 
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ties and relationship of his membership in the social groups 
through which he passes from childhood to adulthood. 
,The dynamic process of developing personality inducts the 
‘individual into membership in the group. The psycho- 
logical process of becoming a person is the first phase of 
the social process, the second phase being that of group 
or social consciousness. ‘The “we feeling” is the feeling 
of membership in the group. This feeling is developed 
first in the smaller primary groups of which the individual 
is a member. ‘The individual passes on in his develop- 
ment into an increasing number of group relationships. 
The type and function of these groups often becomes con- 
flicting. The problem of adjustment becomes one of har- 
monizing and focusing his loyalties into an integrated per- 
sonality on the one hand, and on the other, into a good 
member of the groups, both large and small. The intra- 
group consciousness fuses with the extra-group conscious- 
ness. ‘Translated into citizenship, the good citizen of a 
city becomes the good citizen of the State, and so on into 
a feeling of world citizenship. ‘The small-group feeling 
fuses with the larger and the practice of being a good 
member of one leads on into the other. Thus the process 
of socialization is dynamic, progressive, and expansive. 
The problem of the school is one of providing the types 
of social situations expressive of the interlocking, con- 
flicting groups of which the child finds himself, but out of 
which wholesome personality and worthy group conscious- 
ness arise. | 

XIII. Socially conceived, there is a fundamental unity in 
the objective, content, method, and outcome of the social- 
educative process. 

An example will suffice to make this clear. One of the 
cardinal objectives of education is good health. The con- 
tent of the curriculum to achieve good health is the practice 
in good health. Method becomes the most satisfactory 
way of experiencing good health, and the social outcome 
of the practice of experiencing in healthful living is attained 
in physical well-being. 




















SOCIAL FOUNDATIONS OF PROJECT TEACHING 
ELLswortTH COLLINGS 


It seems to me that Lowell has interpreted satisfying 


and worth-while life in these lines: 
Every clod feels a stir of might, 
An instinct within it reaches and towers, 
And, groping blindly above it for light, 
Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers. 

This urge to grow is a biological fact for, in the words 
of Lowell, ‘‘whether we look, or whether we listen, we 
hear life murmur, or see it glisten.”” It may be the songs 
of the birds, the sounds of the insects, or the glories of 
the fields. These varied activities on all sides of .us are 
manifestations of the urge to grow, working itself out 
into the wonderful creations of life. The child is no ex- 
ception. It is rather a beautiful illustration of the creative 
urge. Purposeful activity is the very essence of child life. 
It may be, for instance, finding out something, constructing 
something, communicating something, competing in some- 
thing, or perfecting something. In any event, the child’s 
bent is to create, to make, to discover, to reach onwards, 
to grow. Its life is an endless chain of activities. Pur- 
poseful activity is, therefore, the creative urge working 
itself out into the many beautiful creations of life. It is 
life itself. 

Purposeful activity is not only the very essence of satis- 
fying and worth-while life, but it is through purposeful 
activity that things about us change, develop, and grow. 
The wild grapevine perhaps illustrates this fact clearly.’ 
During the showery, sunny spring days the vine’s seed sends 
forth straight, rapidly growing shoots with two branched 
tendrils at the end. These tendrils revolve slowly through 
the air, and when one touches an object, as a wire or a 
branch, it hooks itself about it and draws up in the form 


1C. H. Cooley, The Social Process (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1918), p. 8. 
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of a spiral spring, pulling the shoot up after it. A shoot 
which thus gets hold grows rapidly and sends out more 
tendrils to repeat again the activity, until it has extended 
itself above the surrounding shrubbery and into the high- 
est neighboring tree. The vine thus continues to change, 
develop, and grow, through the outcome of one activity 
ever “leading on’’ to another activity. The indisputable 
fact here is that it is through activity the vine changes, 
develops, and grows. 

Child growth is essentially the same. It, too, changes, 
develops, and grows through purposeful activity. Study 
of the simple instance of Roly Poly reveals this fact quite 
clearly. Two changes in the child are apparent in this 
instance. The first change has to do with changes in the 
child’s response. These changes involve change in the 
child’s holding of the balls, bowling at the Roly Polys, 
making the triangle, keeping scores, etc. The second set 
of changes has to do with change in the child’s drive. 
These changes involve change in the child’s readiness to 
hold the balls in a particular way, bowl at the Roly Polys 
in a certain position, to record the scores at a particular 
time, etc. Since the changes in drives are projective, they 
lead the child on to further activity along the same or 
similar lines and consequently to more changes in response. 
It is in this fashion that the child grows. As the wild 
grapevine pulls itself up to higher levels by means of new 
tendrils, so does the child attain higher levels through 
changes in its drive and response. 

The study of life about us reveals another important 
fact; namely, that the manifold activities on all sides of us 
are not separate, independent, unfolding entities but that 
each takes place in and through an environmental situation 
of some sort. Activity is the very essence of all living 
things, but not for one minute does it exist except by 
contact and interaction with surrounding conditions. The 
wild grapevine’s activity reveals this fact. The warm 
fertile soil of the ravine sets into action the vine’s tendency 
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to send out straight, rapidly growing shoots with two 
branched tendrils at the end. The air medium assists the 
activity of the tendrils to revolve about in search of some 
branch. This near-by branch discovered touches of the 
activity of the tendril to bend about it and to draw up in 
the form of a spiral spring. The shoot thus attached to 
the branch sets off again to grow rapidly and send forth 
more tendrils to repeat the series of activities. Indeed, in 
order to explain fully the part that the environmental 
situation plays in the vine’s activity, it would be necessary 
to take other things into account, such as, for example, 
help or hindrance of neighboring vines, plants, etc., but 
these more noticeable ones serve to point out the signifi- 
cance of environmental stimuli in the vine’s activity. Suf- 
fice to say its activity depends upon surrounding conditions 
at the time. And the case of the child’s activity is no 
different. There are, in the instance of the Roly Poly 
activity, the balls, the triangle, the schoolroom, the score 
board, the ruler, the chalk, the rules of the game, the 
bowling lines, the children, the teacher, etc. This activity 
could not exist one second without this environmental situ- 
ation. It ‘depends solely upon surrounding conditions. 
Purposeful activity is not, in this sense, a separate, inde- 
pendent, unfolding affair. It takes place in every instance 
in and through an environmental situation of some kind. It 
cannot exist without surrounding conditions. It involves 
sharing of some kind in every instance. 

It seems to me that the study of life about us sheds 
important light on social living. The first important fact 
is that living is the continuous pursuit of purposeful activity 
of some kind. There seems to be no exception to this 
finding, for purposeful activity of some sort is observable 
on all sides of us at all times. The second important fact 
is that change, development, and growth take place in 
and through purposeful activity. This, too, seems to be 
the rule of life. The third important fact is that purpose- 
ful activity always takes place in and through an environ- 
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mental situation. Life about us thus appears to be a form 
of social living which involves growth through the pursuit 
of differentiated activities, each dependent on others in 
some manner. The outstanding characteristics of this form 
of social living are along three well-defined lines. First, 
it is active. It provides opportunity for each individual to 
pursue activities along his own lines. Second, it is change- 
able. It involves continuous growth on the part of all 
individuals along their own lines. Third, it is social. It 
depends upon the cooperation of all in the pursuit of 
activities. Purposeful activity is, in this sense, the very 
foundation of social living; it is social living. 

Since the school is an institution established by society 
for the purpose of enriching social living, it would seem 
in the light of the foregoing that its most consistent func- 
tion would be to provide opportunity for boys and girls 
to pursue purposeful activities. Perhaps a brief descrip- 
tion of a school founded upon this conception will indicate 
what such a school does for boys and girls. The curriculum 
of the Junior High School of the University of Oklahoma 
is organized entirely around the purposeful activities of 
the boys and girls of this school. The traditional school 
organization is completely ignored in every particular. The 
function of this school, we believe, is to enrich the present 
lives of the boys and girls of this school in their own time 
and in their own measure. We have excursion projects, 
or purposeful study of community problems, because in- 
vestigation and exploration of their own and other people’s 
environment is a normal phase of their expanding life. We 
have story projects, or purposeful communication through 
reading, story-telling, dramatization, singing, and writing, 
because at this age it is almost impossible to supply the 
demand for stories. Play projects are a vital part of the 
life of these boys and girls. The more vigorous and chal- 
lenging the play, the more it appeals to them. Football, 
baseball, basketball, all forms of athletics are pursued by 
both boys and girls. And of course boys and girls like to 
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make things, hence our construction projects in wood, 
metal, leather, repair jobs, cooking, sewing, and the like. 
Finally, we have discovered that boys and girls of this age 
want to be highly proficient in particular activities, hence 
our skill projects in typewriting, handwriting, mechanical 
drawing, dancing, instrumental music, debating, public 
speaking, oratory, etc. 

Boys and girls in this school pursue five different lines 
of projects. The first line is the Excursion Project. It 
involves purposes of boys and girls to find out something 
—to explore, to investigate, to discover. Its scope is wide. 
It includes, in the first place, purposeful study of civic 
activities. This includes the whole range of civic activities 
carried on in life outside of the school. In the second 
place, it includes purposeful study of industrial activities. 
This includes the whole field of industrial and vocational 
activities. In the third place, it includes purposeful study 
of natural phenomena. This includes the whole range of 
plant life, animal life, and earth and sky. The second 
line is the Story Project. It involves purposes of boys and 
girls to communicate something—to converse, to dramatize, 
to tell. Its scope is exceedingly broad. In the first place, 
it is not limited to any particular form of communication. 
It includes communication through writing, story-telling, 
dramatization, and reading. In the second place, it is not 
limited to any particular content of communication. It 
includes a wide range of stories in fiction, biography, his- 
tory, fables, legends, outdoor life, poetry, drama, essays, 
travel, and industry. ‘The third line is the Construction 
Project. It includes purposes of boys and girls to construct 
something—to make, to produce, to fashion. Its scope is 
wide. It includes purposeful construction in wood, metal, 
paper, textiles, leather, raffia, reed, rope, clay, paint, water 
colors, and foods. The fourth line is the Play Project. 
It includes purposes of boys and girls to compete in some- 
thing—to win, to beat, to outdo. Its scope is broad. It 
includes purposeful study of a wide range of indoor and 
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outdoor games, sports, and contests. The fifth line is the 
Skill Project. It includes purposes of boys and girls to 
perfect something—to excel, to exceed, to be proficient. 
It includes purposeful study of a wide range of activities 
in manipulation, vocal expression, written expression, and 
muscular expression. 

Our concern is not to teach subjects or to be guided by 
any course of study. Our sole aim is to help the boys and 
girls of this school to pursue their own activities better 
and more fruitfully. The content of the school activities 
is made up of those things that intrinsically function in 
carrying forward successfully the activities of the boys and 
girls at the time. The pupil’s activity is not made a vehicle 
to teach the conventional school subjects. The conven- 
tional school subjects as such are ignored completely. The 
subject matter of these subjects is used only at such times 
as it functions genuinely in enabling boys and girls to realize 
better their own chosen purposes. And in such instance 
this material is selected and planned by the pupils at the 
time it functions in their activities. It is never planned 
from above and handed down to the pupils in the form 
of nicely prepared exercises. The curriculum, in other 
words, is made “on the spot’’ by boys and girls and the 
teacher in conference. The pupils choose, plan, execute, 
and judge their own results under the guidance of their 
teachers. They budget their own time. The daily schedule 
is of course extremely flexible. 

The experiment has not progressed far enough to yield 
statistical results, but it may be significant to say that we 
do not propose to apply the conventional standardized 
tests solely to measure the amount of information and 
skill acquired by the boys and girls. We literally do not 
care whether or not a youngster can memorize a given 
algebraic formula, or a row of historical facts. What we 
want to know is how far has a school like the present one 
succeeded in changing the boys’ and girls’ conduct in their 
own “‘life acts.” How much better can they initiate, choose, 
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understand their purposes, how much more intense and 
persistent is their drive, how much more skilled are they 
in initiating, choosing, and evaluating the means needed in 
realizing a given end, how much more thorough is their 
execution of plans, how much better is their initiation, 
evaluation, and choice of improvements in their own con- 
duct, etc.? These points give us much concern, for it 
seems to us social living demands success along these lines. 
We feel that social life demands that boys and girls be 
able to initiate and choose fruitful purposes, find and learn 
the means necessary in the attainment of chosen purposes, 
execute the formulated plans effectively, and finally be able 
to judge successes and failures and provide means for im- 
provement. We have been able to note improvements of 
boys and girls along these lines: 

1. The pupils do well in their work. They take pride 
and joy in doing effectively the things they set out to do. 

2. The pupils like their school. They spend hours in 
the library reading for the sake of the fun they derive from 
reading good books. Attendance is almost perfect. No 
disciplinary problems of any kind arise. 

3. The pupils are optimistic. They are happy in their 
work. They think their school can be improved in many 
ways. They accept responsibility and meet failures with 
a determination to do better. 

4. They are learning how to think. They are learning 
to base their thinking on reliable facts instead of their 
own prejudices. They often disagree with their teachers, 
but always because they consider that the facts they have 
gathered on a point justify such disagreement. 

5. They are learning how to study. They know how to 
find material, how to interpret facts, how to assemble 
facts to prove points, and how to use materials. 

6. They are learning how to work together. They are 
reaching a point where they are willing to consider what 
others have to say and do regarding things. 

7. They are learning how to purpose. They are learn- 
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ing how to discriminate in their choice of purposes. They 
are reaching a point where they base their choice on the 
merits of a thing. Their range of purposes is widening. 

8. They are learning how to formulate plans. They 
are learning how to select the necessary means for achiev- 
ing their chosen purposes. They know where to find these 
means, and how to formulate them in a plan for use. 

9. They are learning how to perform things effectively. 
They are learning how to use things—books, apparatus, 
materials—in attaining their chosen purpose. 

10. They are learning how to discover successes and 
failures in their own work. They are reaching a point 
where they see some of their own mistakes and how to 
improve them. 

We feel in conclusion that a school which sets boys and 
girls free to pursue purposes that have meaning and value 
to them, in the pursuit of which they gain power to initiate, 
to judge, to discriminate, to improve, and to press forward 
to ever expanding purposes is providing a basis for. real 
growth and the acquisition of the real values of social 
living. Wise purposing, intelligent planning, effective ex- 
‘ecution, and critical judging seem to be of real value in 
social living. It is for this reason that we are. concerned 
in making progress along these lines rather than along the 
conventional high-school subjects. When we view boys 
and girls in social life we feel obligated to \fford them wise 
guidance in the pursuit of purposeful activities, for it is 
through such enterprises that they grow infthe real values 
of social living. . 








RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS IN 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


In order that this section of the JouURNAL may be of the greatest 
possible service, its readers are urged to send at once to the editor of 
this department titles—and where possible descriptions—of current re- 
search projects now in process in educational sociology and also those 
projects in kindred fields of interest to educational sociology. Corre- 
spondence upon proposed projects and methods will be welcomed. 


Boys’ CLusp Stupy RESEARCH PROGRESS 


The boys’ club study of New York University which is 
being carried on under the auspices of the department of 
educational sociology and under the direction of Frederic 
M. Thrasher, associate professor of educational sociology, 
has completed the original three-year period allotted for 
the study of the effects of a large boys’ club upon the boys 
and the community. This study, which was financed at a 
cost of $36,000 by the Bureau of Social Hygiene, has 
brought its active phase to a close. Extensive data have 
been collected on various phases of the problem. ‘The 
coming year will be devoted to organization and the writing 
up of such data for a final report which is to be ready 
September 1, 1932. 

Many phases of the study have been prepared as mas- 
ter’s and doctoral dissertations. None of these materials, 
however, will be available until the final report has been 
prepared. 

The final report of the study as well as separate reports 
on such topics as the case-study method, social cost account- 
ing, truancy, juvenile delinquency, community organization 
in an interstitial area, Italian backgrounds, etc., will be 
published eventually as monographs. 

It is planned to devote a special issue of the JoURNAL 
to the boys’ club study in the spring of 1932. This issue 
will be concerned chiefly with the methods of the study 
and the articles embodied in it will not present conclusions 
from the data collected. 
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CHICAGO SUMMER RESEARCH INSTITUTE 





One of the most ambitious institutes which the Society 
for Social Research of the University of Chicago has as 
yet undertaken was held on August: 29-31, 1931, in the 
Social Science Research Building of the University of 
Chicago. The program was arranged by representatives 
of three midwestern universities who codperated in pre- 
paring the discussion around the topic ‘‘Regionalism.” 
The specific title selected as the general topic of the con- 
ference was ‘Social. Research in the Mid-West Region.” 
Representatives not only of the colleges and universities 
in the midwest region engaged in social research, but also 
of government and private research institutions, presented 
papers and participated in the round-table discussions.’ 


DIRECTORY OF RESEARCH IN CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


The Committee on Child Development of the National 
Research Council is undertaking a revision of the Directory 
of Research in Child Development published in 1927 (Re- 
print and Circular Series No. 76). The directory is an 
attempt to secure codrdination of research and cooperation 
among investigators by facilitating interchange of ma- 
terials, reprints, and methods, and by providing a compre- 
hensive list from which may be chosen the membership of 
conferences on various phases of child research. 


New York STATE EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH? 


The Educational Research Division of the New York 
State Education Department has a director and three re- 
search assistants, each of whom has a doctor’s degree and 
has majored in a different educational field. Because many 
fields of research have a literature and technique so vol- 
uminous that it is becoming impossible for one person to 
be an expert in all fields, some specialization of interest and 
activities becomes necessary. 
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_  ?This statement is presented through the courtesy of Warren W. Coxe, Director, Educa- 
tional Research Division, New York State Education Department, Albany, N. Y. 
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Space precludes more than a brief mention of the types 
of problems which are now being studied. Several studies 
are within the secondary field. Two years ago data were 
gathered from high-school pupils, former high-school 
pupils, and high-school teachers and principals relative to 
the function of the high school and changes which should 
be made in its organization and administration. These 
data have contributed to certain related problems such as 
“Characteristics of High-School Students in Different 
Types of Communities.” Other high-school studies based 
upon other data are “Trends in Secondary Education in 
New York State,”’ “Educational Needs of Pupils in Small 
High Schools,” and “Study of the High-School Teacher 
in New York State.” 

Several problems in the field of teacher training have 
been studied in the past five years. These problems in- 
clude a survey of present adequacy of teacher training in 
New York State; a careful estimate of the teacher demand 
in the State; an effort to devise tests which would prog- 
nosticate teaching ability and could be used in determining 
entrance to teacher-training institutions; and, through co- 
Operation with the New York State Teachers Association, 
a study of the effectiveness of normal-school instruction 
through an evaluation of the normal-school product. 

Until recently the Division has not conducted studies in 
the field of higher education. Now, however, one study 
is under way and another projected. We are trying to 
evaluate credentials which are submitted for college en- 
trance, and we hope soon to start an investigation of those 
students who are refused admission to colleges. 

Another group of problems which is exceedingly chal- 
lenging and seems to be fundamental to much of the educa- 
tional unrest of today is that relating to school organiza- 
tion. An investigation has been completed to show the 
history of grouping pupils in school for purposes of in- 
struction. Another study is completed and in press which 
analyzes some of the psychological aspects involved in 
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ability grouping. Still another study is under way which 
attempts to find sociological bases for grouping children 
in school. In addition to these, certain surveys have been 
made to find out what schools in New York State are doing 
to adjust their school organizations to the needs of pupils. 

Two additional studies which are not classifiable in any 
of the four headings used are a “Study of Teachers’ Sal- 
aries in New York State” and a “Study of the Elementary- 
School Auditorium.” The latter refers to its use and 
administration rather than to its construction. 

While in the beginning this work started under the 
auspices of the assistant commissioner for elementary edu- 
cation, the work has broadened and now any field from 
the elementary to higher education may be a proper prov- 
ince for Division projects. During the history of the 
Division an effort has been made not to become buried in 
the gathering of routine statistical data, important as these 
may be. The size of the State Education Department with 
more or less adequate facilities in other divisions would 
seem to make this obligation unnecessary. Consistent effort 
has been made to formulate problems faced by the De- 
partment administration and to contribute towards their 
solution. In other words, the data which it gathers are 
data which it considers essential to the formation of 
policies. 




















BOOK REVIEWS 


Criminal Justice in America, by Rosco—E PounD. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1930, 226 pages. 


The Story of Punishment, by Harry ELMER BARNES. 
Boston: The Stratford Company, 1930, 292 pages. 


It is doubtful that, in the history of the American press, more space 
has ever been given the sane, scientific, and constructive discussion of 
crime, punishment, and justice than during the past eighteen months. 
There was a time, and not long since, when any suggestion advocating 
the improvement of prison conditions was met with tirades of sarcasm 
aimed at the simpletons who would ‘“coddle the convict.” The crim- 
inal, in the very nature of things inhumane and antisocial, pariah, 
deserved neither humanity nor social consideration. “Treat ’em rough,” 
was the slogan. “Socially sick? Treat them as such and, if possible, 
cure them? ‘The bunk!” 

But, such is the strange nature of the human mind, it required only 
the emotional shock of a series of bloody prison riots with the attendant 
publicity to largely reverse the current of public opinion and to produce 
also in the press an opposite reaction. ‘The result has been over- 
whelming. We see Federal and State crime commissions at work, 
legislatures voting funds, long withheld, for the building of more and 
scientifically better prisons, legislators who know not what it is all 
about reading up on the subject and presenting bills, Harry Barnes 
on an editorial page, Heywood Broun getting away with a column 
which might well be included in any modern criminology, and editorial 
and special feature writers suddenly turned sociologists. 

This is surprising! To the masses it will appear as though new 
facts, new theory, and a new social attitude had been discovered. But, 
not so. There is in this not a single new proposal which has 
not been current in classrooms and gone unheeded for several genera- 
tions at least. But surprising only if you fail to remember that the 
“most remarkable characteristic of the human mind is its ability to 
withstand information” until “shocked” into facing the facts. 

At this point two more books appear with definite bearing on the 
subject. It is safe to presume that they will receive more serious 
consideration than they could have even a decade ago. 

Roscoe Pound, eminent dean of the Harvard Law School, presents 
a scholarly dissertation on Criminal Justice in America. Dean Pound, 
long the protagonist of legal reform, presents a historical survey of 
the foundations of our present system. He discusses the problem of 
criminal justice, the difficulties of doing justice, our inheritance from 
England, the operation of criminal justice in the nineteenth century 
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in America and its operation today. It is a telling and thought-pro- 
voking discussion, learned, but not to the point of obscurity. 

Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes’s The Story of Punishment is of an entirely 
different sort but equally effective. In order to tell the same story, 
that of the shortcomings of justice, he presents a history of punish- 
ment from rack and pinion to third degree and electric chair. The 
object is not merely to paint the picture of a chamber of horrors but 
to shock the public into a realization of the worse than useless bru- 
talities which we have visited on the head of the criminal, real or 
suspected. This book also is history. “Professor Barnes claims that 
no other subject is quite so useful as history in undermining the 
prestige which attaches to our various forms of sanctified savagery 
and intolerance. He presents this study for its influence on the future 
of punishment rather than as a mere portrayal of the penal blunder- 
ings of the past.” The only unfortunate part of the book is the paper 
jacket which the publishers have seen fit to use. This lurid chamber 
of horrors in red and black would give the impression that it is merely 
“A Record of Man’s Inhumanity to Man” for the sordid enjoyment 
of seekers of unusual thrills. The actual story is bad enough but 
this is far from the purpose or the impression which will be left in 
the mind of the reader. 

CLARENCE G. DiTTMER 


Animal Children, by PAUL EIpPER, with photographs by 
HeppA WALTHER, translated by FREDERICK H. Mar- 
TENS. New York: The Viking Press, 1930, 70 pages. 


Human Children, by PAuL Eipper, with photographs by 
HeppA WALTHER, translated by FREDERICK H. Mar- 
TENS. New York: The Viking Press, 1930, 70 pages. 


In each of these delightful and strangely attractive little volumes 
are two books of equally high merit—a text by Paul Eipper and 
thirty-two portrait studies after original photographs by Hedda Walther. 
Some will follow the thousands in Europe who have read the Eipper 
text and have found therein a new world of animals and children— 
and a rare glimpse of the personality of the loveable Eipper—while 
others will turn the pages and look into the patient faces of babies 
and animals to discover uncanny relationships with themselves and 
the vast biological life about them of which animals and babies are 
but a part. 

The books tell so much more than what they say and portray. That 
is because of Eipper. He is not a scientist merely, an observer merely, 
anything merely. Some steps above the scientific method is the method 
of the lover of life, the man with kindly soul who looks on the mystery 
of mysteries and knows that hope for us all lies not in knowing but 
in feeling; not in accuracy but in a sympathetic and tolerant contem- 
plation; not in a faith that we may ever solve anything, but in an 
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assurance that the mystery is forever beyond us and surpassingly 
lovely and worthy. 


Hucues Mearns 


Plato and His Contemporaries, A Study in Fourth-Century 
Life and Thought, by G. C. Fretp. New York: E. 
P. Dutton and Company, 1930, 185 pages. 


Here is another enjoyable study of the undying Plato. It “is intended 
to serve as a preliminary or supplementary essay to the study of the 
philosophy of Plato.” There are accounts of Plato’s life and work 
and of his background—moral, political, literary, and philosophical. 
The story of Plato’s Academy, our first western university, is both 
entertaining and informing. And Plato himself as a university pro- 
fessor was educated partly by travel. 

Two things especially in this book that educators will appreciate are, 
first, the fact that the junior students in the academy studied objects 
of nature, animals, trees, and vegetables; and, second, that the meta- 
physics of Plato, contrary to the “genetic” mode of interpretation and 
criticism, is independent of the social conditions of Plato’s time. “The 
most important part of the material with which he had to deal in his 
metaphysics or logical investigations does not vary from age to age, 
or from one country to another.” 

There is a frontispiece, there are appendices on the Platonic letters 
and other matters, and two indices. 


HERMAN H. Horne 


Adult Education: The Evening Industrial School, by PRos- 
SER and Bass. New York: The Century Company, 
1930, 390 pages. 


This is one of the few books in the field dealing in a practical way 
with the many problems incidental to that form of adult education 
embraced by the evening industrial schools. The authors are leaders 
in the field and they speak with authority. The book is replete with 
concrete suggestions growing out of the extensive experience and the 
sound common sense of the writers. Of particular interest is the 
emphasis upon the conduct of the evening school for adults on the 
assumption that the primary purpose of such an evening school is to 
consider the needs and desires of the adults attending. Administrators 
of public evening schools have, in the past, been too prone to follow 
traditional day-school practices without apparently realizing or giving 
full consideration to the fact that adults usually attend school in the 
evening of their own volition; they have a fairly good idea of what 
they think they want and need; and they are usually intolerant of 
juvenile procedures and petty regulations which may have their place 
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in a school for adolescents but which are of doubtful value in a school 
for mature men and women. 

One of the administrative devices most difficult to introduce into 
the traditionally managed evening school is the short course designed 
to cover a particular unit of work. The assembling of such unit 
courses into a series makes it possible to cover as great a range as is 
covered in the usual full-year course, but the arrangement on a unit 
basis enables the adult to take what he wants when he wants it. Such 
a flexible organization may be harder to administer, but it is possible 
and, when well done, is far more satisfactory to the students. 

These phases of the work are well covered in the book, as are also 
many other aspects of value to the teacher and to the administrator in 
adult education. 

RatpH E. PIcKEtTtT 


Studies and Tests on Vergil’s Aeneid, by FLORENCE 
WATERMAN. Harvard Bulletins in Education, No. 
17. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1930, 
122 pages. 


Among standardized tests which have appeared for the various years 
of high-school Latin there are comparatively few which pertain to 
the fourth year although there is a real use for such tests by teachers 
of Vergil. Among the most unique and interesting Vergil tests that 
have appeared are those produced by Miss Waterman of the Windsor 
School of Boston. She has, first of all, a series of completion exercises 
based on Books I, II, III, and VI of the Aeneid. From each of these 
books a large number of verses have been taken, and from each verse 
one word is omitted. Five possible words are given including the 
one which Vergil used, and the student is asked to select the word which 
belongs in the verse. These words have been chosen with a fine under- 
standing of the working of the secondary student’s mind, and with a 
great deal of ingenuity. The completion of these exercises will cul- 
tivate a finer feeling for the poetic ideas which Vergil expressed. Care 
has been taken to include approximately all of the fourth-year words 
in the list published by the College Entrance Board. This list is given 
in the book as is also the complete list of all words used in the com- 
pletion exercises. 

Part II of the book contains a series of questions on Books I, ITI, 
and VI which are asked in Latin. The answers to these questions are 
to be chosen from a list of words and phrases which follow. 

The latter portion of the book contains a series of tests on the Aeneid. 
The typical test contains about fifteen verses taken from the com- 
pletion exercises, about fifteen questions for which the answers are to 
be selected as indicated above, one or more passages in which ten words 
are omitted and which are to be replaced in the text from a list of 
words given below, also some ten verses in all of which the first hal! 
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is given and the last half is to be replaced from a list of half lines 
which follow. There are also two map tests. 

While, of course, these tests would not replace the type of test 
ordinarily given by the teacher of Vergil they will be very useful as 
supplementary tests and will show the development of appreciation 
of Vergil as the ordinary type of test cannot do. 

Rottin H. TANNER 


Book Reviews 


The Nature of Life, by EUGENIO RIGNANO, translated by 
N. MALLINSON. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1930, 327 pages. 


Professor Rignano’s book is a presentation of the vitalistic view- 
point. He bases the argument upon solid biological fact with a wealth 
of example and illustration. If his conclusions are at variance with 
those of certain schools this may be considered one of the real values 
of the book. He is at any rate no mere theorist and his conceptions 
are founded upon a solid and well-rounded training. 

The theme of “vitalistic purposiveness” is followed throughout the 
work showing how living stuff carries out processes that are essentially 
different from those observed in inorganic “now living’ matter. The 
subject material is lucidly handled and is interestingly presented. 
Philosophy and science are welded together in an altogether charming 
and instructive manner. 

This reviewer feels that here is a text which can be used in his 
classes and medical practice. Most vitalists are so painfully untrained 
or uneducated, biologically speaking, that these arguments tend more 
to be the verbalizations of wishing than ought else. 

The new physics is a strange thing. Many of its proponents are not 
quite so sure of mechanism as was Loeb. Even biologists who have 
absorbed some of the concepts of this physicist confrére are not as a mas; 
so sure. The material and concepts so well presented in Professor 
Rignano’s book deserves serious consideration by every searcher after 
that elusive entity—Truth. 


SHaAILER U. LAwtTon 


The Heart of Democracy, by JAMES Ross. James Ross: 
Sandusky, Ohio, 1930, 263 pages. 


This book was written by a teacher of history and civics in San- 
dusky, Ohio, High School to show the public “what the active teacher 
inside the high school thinks.” 

The earlier chapters are “in lighter vein to let the reader into the 
author’s personality and his way of looking at things.” The reader 
is let far in even to personal details. 

Critical appraisal of schools is in the style of the “inspirational” insti- 
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tute lecture. Democracy is thought to be imperiled by the “collapse” 
of “modern education in general, disintegrated, formal, purposeless.” 
While admitting that many failures are only partial, criticism, often 
sarcastic, is aimed at everything standardized, unit organization, “point 
credit,” lack of provision for slower students, failure to improve the 
teaching force, failure to provide a type of university to receive and 
hold all who may want higher education. The “intelligentsia” defined 
as “those class-conscious, hierarchy-loving aristocrats who seek {to 
obtain a throttle hold on our institutions” are hampering progress be- 
cause of “self-interest.” Only youth is given a “clean bill of health.” 

To prevent unemployment, return to school and higher education all 
youth and replace them with the unemployed. 

Unsupported opinions based on “observation and experience” and little 
respect for recent developments characterize the book. 

CuHaries M. GILu 


A Select Bibliography of Modern Economic Theory, com- 
piled by Harotp E. Batson. New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Company, 1930, 220 pages. 


This book provides an excellent selection of the important works 
on the modern theory of economics from 1870 to 1929. It is prac- 
tical for both teacher and student of economics. The teacher will be 
able to keep fresh in his mind all the best authorities and likewise be 
better equipped to advise his classes regarding their collateral reading. 
The student can read and form his own judgment without feeling that 
in making experiments he is wasting his time. 

Part One is a list of books in the different departments, classified 
by subjects. Part Two is a series of bibliographies of different authors, 
representing English, German, and French. 

The author states that: “Theoretical economics has had a recognized 
status as a branch of scientific knowledge for at least one hundred 
and fifty years.” “Today,” he says, “the situation has changed. The 
teaching of economics as a university subject has spread and the num- 
ber of men engaged in serious economic research has multiplied.” In 
consequence, the volume of really important work has greatly increased. 
This Select Bibliography is intended to help the teachers and students 
of economics to keep abreast of all the monographs, treatises, and 
articles now pouring forth from the economics departments of most 
of the universities of the world. 

Joun N. ANDREWS 


The American Road to Culture, by GeorcEe S. Counts. 
New York: John Day, 1930, 194 pages. 


This book is a stimulating, well-written, and valuable contribution 
to the theory of American education. Of three possible approaches to 
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an intelligent understanding of the theory on which the policy and 
practice of education in this country is based, namely, the point of 
view of leading educators, the point of view of other outstanding stu- 
dents of American life in relation to education, and the study of the 
educational institutions themselves which have been evolved in the 
United States, Professor Counts has chosen the last named. His 
reason for so doing is stated as follows: 

“Through its concrete program of education a nation must give con- 
scious or unconscious answer to every important question of theory and 
these facts, the responses of society rooted in the folkways and mores 
of the population, possess a validity and a vitality which no purely 
theoretic pronouncement, however authoritative, can hope to attain. 
In a word, they constitute the living theory of education of a country; 
the theory which has been made fresh and endowed with the breath of 
life.” 

The writer recognizes the difficulty of this approach, not only because 
it is largely new and unchartered, but also because it is beset with the 
difficulty of carrying the inquiry beyond the writings of educators to 
the institutions of education and beyond these institutions to the inter- 
play of social and geographic forces. He calls attention to the fact 
that a particular educational form gives expression to a particular 
theory of life which in turn is the result of the operation of numerous 
natural and human forces. He is distinctly aware that any theory 
worked out in this way will be lacking in logical completeness and 
that it is certain to contain numerous contradictions and to lack com- 
pleteness. It will exhibit all the characteristics of the living organism. 
“It will possess the vestiges of adaptations to conditions which have 
passed away as well as imperfect and partial adjustments to the con- 
temporary situation. Also in response to varying surroundings it will 
show some differences from community to community.” 

He calls attention to the fact that the American educational system 
as it took form during the first three quarters of the nineteenth century 
reflected the conditions, the ideals, and the aspirations of the pioneering 
and agrarian society. In this society, life was simple, community was 
isolated from community, human wants were few, the cultural level 
was low, and a general condition of economic equality and security 
prevailed, but during the past generation and a half social changes of 
the most profound character have shattered the old order and on its 
ruin there is arising a highly integrated and mechanical civilization 
which is marked by vast, industrial combinations, minute divisions of 
labor, complicated monetary arrangements, intricate systems of trans- 
portation and communication, concentration of population in urban 
centers, wide differences in wealth and income, commercialized amuse- 
ments and recreation, the relaxation of moral standards since then, 
the disintegration of time-honored institutions, the repudiation of an- 
cient philosophies and theories of the universe, and the general height- 
ening of the tension of life. To this new order, educational policies 
and programs have but partially adjusted themselves. They still con- 
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tain numerous elements which can be explained only in terms of the 
civilization which today is only a memory. Moreover, because the 
United States embraces a vast territory of widely varying climate and 
natural resources, civilization with us has assumed somewhat distinctive 
forms in several parts of the country. On the other hand, certain 
processes of integration as well as social differentiations are combining 
to remove differences and to produce a single civilization from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and from the dominion of Canada to the Guli 
of Mexico. 

In spite of all these complexities and divergences the author feels 
that certain broad generalizations regarding the theory underlying the 
American system of education may be drawn. In his judgment there 
are ten principles which may be singled out for emphasis and which 
should arouse but little dispute among informed persons. ‘These are: 
faith in education, governmental responsibility, local initiative, individual 
success, democracy, national solidarity, social conformity, mechanical 
efficiency, practical utility, and philosophic uncertainty. The author 
devotes an interesting chapter to the exposition of each of these prin- 
ciples. 

The book throughout is thought-provoking and is certain to be widely 
read among progressive educators. 


Joun W. WITHERS 


Annual Report of the General Education Board 1928- 
1929. New York: General Education Board, 1930, 
108 pages. 


The annual reports of the General Education Board are of more 
than passing interest. This publication is especially important, dealing, 
as it does, with the history of the organization. Fifty pages are devoted 
to the work of all the Rockefeller Boards since 1902 and their reorgan- 
ization during the year ending June 30, 1929. 

An organization faced with the obligation of disbursing millions of 
dollars must exercise wisdom of the first magnitude. No one realizes 
better than the benefactors that this obligation amounts to a public 
trust. In directing support towards education, a penetrating analysis 
of the condition, trends, and needs of education is imperative. The 
nature of the work done by the Rockefeller Boards, therefore, becomes 
particularly significant. 

A glance at the index will compel attention to the end of the report. 
College education, public education, the science and processes of edu- 
cation, industrial art, negro education, natural sciences, humanities, 
and medical education are all the beneficiaries of the General Educa- 
tion Board and allied Rockefeller Foundations. Full recognition of the 
special codperation of other foundations is given. Stimulating new and 
worthy enterprises, encouraging searches for truth, improving working 
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conditions, and making the improbable possible are among the achieve- 
ments recorded. The report is modest in its characterization of results 
but the observant reader cannot fail to see the extent of the usefuiness 
of one of education’s best friends—the General Education Board. 

Nep H. DEarBoRN 


The Liberal College in Changing Society, by JOHN B. 
Jounston. New York: The Century Company, 
1930, 326 pages. 


Any one familiar with Dean Johnston’s articles in this field wou'd 
have predicted that should he write a book on the college it would be 
a good one. That prediction is fulfilled. This is, me judice, the most 
thoroughly conceived, most practically constructive volume on higher 
education that has been produced. ‘This statement is intended to be 
a compliment but in view of the quality of the output, it is a doubtful 
one. ‘The author says in the preface that “there is no need for another 
book to criticize the liberal college or to mourn its early demise.” He 
spends no time at either of these gratuitous tasks. His experience 
in arts-college work and his leadership at Minnesota in constructive 
experimentation for the improvement of such work entitle him to speak 
as one having authority. Yet he writes with no authoritative or dog- 
matic manner. The various chapters deal with objectives, sources and 
fitness of students, guidance, curriculum, the marking system, under- 
graduate instruction, the evaluation of educational results, the training 
of college teachers, student activities, etc. 

He does not deal with mere generalities and vague philosophizing 
about objectives. His first chapter on “Functions, Relations and Status” 
and the second on “Objectives of the College” set forth his views of 
the function and purpose of the arts college in definite terms with 
sufficient indication of his program which he elaborates in later chap- 
ters. The chapter on “Sources of Students” is full of valuable data 
upon students, derived from years of study of this matter at his own 
university. The chapter, “Guidance of Students,” deals with the intro- 
duction, orientation, and advisement of the student and is one of the 
ablest discussions of this important subject that has yet appeared, 
Three different chapters deal with the college curriculum—the first is 
entitled, “Curriculum Determined by Classification of Students;” the 
second, “Curriculum as Opportunity;’ and a third chapter on “Sug- 
gestions for Immediate Changes in Curriculum.” He favors building 
curricula largely through guidance, with the general principle that 
types of curricula originate from the needs of different types of stu- 
dents. His conception of the new type of college teacher and adviser 
necessary to carry out this entire scheme of undergraduate education 
should inspire all present incumbents and future aspirants to prepare 
more adequately for their responsibilities. There is a chapter on the 
“Training of College Teachers” that points out the dangers as well 
as the constructive measures possible in this field now receiving so 
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much consideration. Any review of such a book can only be a travesty 
or anticlimax. Read and get wise. 


J. O. CrEAGER 


The Training of College Teachers, edited by WILLIAM 
S. Gray. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1930, 242 pages. 


The title of this volume is epoch making. After one hundred years 
of American progress in the training of public-school teachers, the 
question at last arises at the college level. This first volume to deal 
with the subject is a symposium made up of contributions from uni- 
versity presidents, deans of graduate schools and of schools of educa- 
tion, and university professors. The editor’s chapter reporting the 
results of his survey of current methods in the training of college 
teachers presents material from twenty-seven out of the thirty graduate 
schools to whom he sent inquiries. The policies in these twenty-seven 
institutions show a wide variety of practice and opinion but it is signifi- 
cant that all are aware that there is a problem here and are addressing 
their efforts towards its solution. Among the various methods of 
attack used we find selective admission of graduate students, apprentice 
teaching, experimentation in teaching problems, professional courses in 
higher education, supervision of novices in college teaching, courses in 
special methods in the various subjects to be taught, directed observation 
of teaching, etc. 

The volume will prove a surprise to the reader who may not have 
kept up with the current discussions and practices in the new field of 
so-called educational heresy. The outstanding bone of contention among 
the contributors to the volume is obviously the tender point as to the 
offering of formal courses in higher education. There is practical 
unanimity of opinion to the effect that something needs to be done to 
improve upon the product of graduate schools, which are conceded to 
be largely teacher-producing, if not teacher-training, institutions. But, 
there is neither unanimity nor amity when it is proposed to attack this 
problem by offering courses in education. 

Dean Gordon J. Laing of the Graduate School of the University 
of Chicago has some salty remarks to make about those who “still 
insist that there is no time for such courses.” He says, “The amount 
of damage that these die-hards have done to the intellectual possibilities 
of high-school students, and so to the college careers of high-school 
graduates, by their obstinate persistence in their time-worn, tattered, 
moth-eaten, and fly-blown misconceptions of the art of teaching is 
incalculable. The educational waste involved is stupendous. For, 
to a large extent, through their influence the universities have been 
sending to the high schools thousands and thousands of so-called Mas- 
ters, gorged with the lecture notes through which they knew they could 
pass their examinations, replete with memorized excerpts of their read- 
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ing assignments, crammed with dates and other tags of erudition, but 
wholly unable to develop the thinking and reasoning faculty in young 
students for the simple reason that it has never been developed in 
themselves. They are the stuffed capons of the academic inclosure, 
stolid, stodgy, immobile, and unproductive.” Bear witness to the fact 
that these are not the words of any meek and gentle education pro- 
fessor who never would have dared to burst out with such Carlislesque 
invective. 

In this new movement towards the professionalizing of the college 
teacher, attention may be called to the fact—not reported in the volume 
—that since 1924 the School of Education of New York University has 
been offering a systematic scheme of graduate study by which those 
seeking master’s and doctor’s degrees may divide their program on a 
one-third two-third basis as between the professional study of higher 
education and specialization in subject matter. Why this was not 
reported in the volume, deponent saith not. 


J. O. CREAGER 


China and Japan in our University Curricula, edited by 
Epwarp C. Carter. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1930, 327 pages. 


This book is the result of an investigation conducted under the gen- 
eral direction of the American Council of the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions to determine to what extent colleges and universities in the United 
States are offering courses or are otherwise giving to their students 
opportunities to secure information in the field of Chinese and Japanese 
culture and civilization. Indicative of the need of such a study, Henri 
Cordier in a book on China has said, “The Occidentals have singularly 
contracted the field of history of the world where they have grouped 
around the people of Israel, Greece, and Rome the little that they 
knew of the expansion of the human race, being completely ignorant 
of those voyagers who plowed the China Sea and the Indian Ocean, 
of those cavalcades across the immensities of central Asia to the Persian 
Gulf.” 

The types of institutions studied are junior colleges, teachers col- 
leges, colleges, and universities. Questionnaires were sent to 546 insti- 
tutions of which approximately four fifths replied. The majority of 
the institutions offer but one course, the average offering being between 
two and three courses, with a few offering fifteen to twenty-six. The 
number of students to a class in these courses averages 22, and three 
semester hours constitute the most frequent credit granted. The 52 
junior colleges included in the study offer no courses. ‘Ten teachers 
colleges, 44 colleges and 57 universities offer courses. Out of a total 
of 281 courses offered, 152 are offered by the history departments. 
The language and literature departments rank second in number of 
courses offered. Seven institutions offer courses in the Chinese or 
Japanese language. 
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Some of the most interesting chapters in the book are the following: 
“How Interest in the Orient Grew,” by Professor Quincy Wright 
of the University of Chicago; “Looking Through the Golden Gate,” 
by Professor Gale of the University of California; “Monument to a 
Chinese Servant,” by Professor Goodrich of Columbia; and “Training 
for Trade and Diplomacy,” by Professor Quigley of Minnesota. The 
book is a valuable study of a field meriting greater attention. The 
material is clearly presented and the editorial work well done. 


J. O. CREAGER 


The American College Girl, by ten American college girls. 
Boston: L. C. Page and Company, 1930, 313 pages. 


The steadily increasing amount of periodical literature dealing with 
the pros and cons of women’s college education bears witness to popular 
interest in the subject. The volume under review may or may not 
owe its origin to this widespread interest in the general subject. In 
any Case its appearance is timely. A new and entirely different approach 
to the women’s college discussion is thus projected on a rich and varied 
background composed of many recent controversial issues. 

Ten essays on ten women’s colleges, each written by a graduate or 
an undergraduate of her respective institution comprise the volume. 
Each essay is a prize winner in the competition sponsored by the pub- 
lishers, L. C. Page and Company. The stories of Bryn Mawr, Goucher, 
Mount Holyoke, Radcliffe, Rockford, Scripps, Simmons, Smith, Vassar, 
and Wellesley follow one another in alphabetical order. They give one 
a veritable panorama of the entire women’s college world. The re- 
viewer is fortunate enough to have visited eight of the ten colleges 
included. She has, therefore, been much interested in reading the 
volume and in answering, to her own satisfaction, three questions. Can 
the secondary-school girl visualize the pictures? Yes, fairly well. In 
two instances the personality of the writer, as indicated by choice of 
material and style of presentation, seemed to blend admirably into the 
personality of the college as this reviewer knows it. What are the 
literary merits of the different essays? Unknown. Probably the 
reviewer has placed the greatest value as word pictures on two essays 
which would be open to serious criticisms on literary merits. To what 
extent has the material informational or guidance value for young 
women who contemplate college careers? The volume ranks high in 
inspirational value and it has informational value but it seems too much 
to claim that it will fulfill the major purpose stated by the publishers— 
assist girls who contemplate entrance into college in the solution of their 
preliminary problems (p. viii). 

The book is recommended to secondary-school girls who desire to 
know what American college girls are doing in American colleges. It 
is recommended for teachers who are interested in seeing college life 
through the eyes of youth and who desire recent information on the tra- 
ditions and everyday practices of our women’s colleges. 

AnNA Y. REED 
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The Impending Storm, by SOMERSET DE CHAIRE. New 
York: Richard R. Smith, 1930, 137 pages. 


The Impending Storm is an interesting account of an eighteen-year- 
old youth’s observations on world conditions. Somerset de Chaire, the 
author, undertakes to speak for the younger generation which has 
reached years of discretion since the war, and which, he believes, is 
unbiased and unembittered by the animosities of a struggle already 
in the pages of history. 

The hostility engendered by the demand for repayment of the war 
loans made by the United States to the allied nations is considered at 
length. The author ventures the opinion that the danger of receiving 
the debts in gold or commerce, and the wisdom of having a rich well- 
disposed instead of a hostile poverty-stricken customer in Europe is in 
itself an argument in favor of debt cancellation which America cannot 
well ignore. Similarly, the same obstacles are seen arising in the 
matter of the German reparatiens. The dissatisfaction of Germany 
and her probable attitude when she feels strong enough to refuse 
further payments, together with the French determination never to 
permit Germany to recover her strength are pointed to as ominous war 
clouds. In this connection the suggestion is made that if the United 
States ever permits cancellation of the war debts a corresponding can- 
cellation of Germany’s reparations obligations would tend to remove a 
dangerous threat to world peace. 

In the Balkan zone the author favors the recreation of the natural 
and economic unity of Hungary by restoring Slovakia, Transylvania, 
and part of Yugoslavia to Hungary, these units to become separate inde- 
pendent states with a federal government at Budapest. The rapid 
growth of population in Italy, so great that the country must “expand 
or explode,” leads to a desire for colonial acquisitions which may well 
kindle a war between Italy and France, for Tunis and Syria, a French 
mandate, are the logical outlets for Italy. Anti-British feeling in the 
Near East with Russian penetration and propaganda is pointed out as 
another sore spot, while in the Far East there is the ever present threat 
of Russian and Chinese encroachment upon the industrial and economic 
dominance of the Japanese in Manchuria. Truly the picture painted 
in this volume is not one for the pacifist, for the author assures us 
that while 

the Doves of Geneva are fluttering contentedly, the Eagles 
of Italy, Germany, Hungary, and the United States are un- 
furling their war-beaten wings. The French Cock is crowing. 
The British Lion roars. And from far across the storied battle- 
fields of Europe comes the growling of the Bear. In the East 
the fire-breathing Dragon of China is revived. Japan waits 
and watches with an oriental scorn of time. 

In conclusion the author gives his view as to the nations and their 
alignments in the impending storm and the probable consequences. 
Interesting as this volume is, the reader must bear im-mind that it is 
but a congeries of personal opinions on international affairs and, there- 
fore, high speculative. E. E. Muntz 











NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Dean Payne Honored 


A Bon Voyage Luncheon was tendered to Dr. E. George Payne, 
assistant dean of the School of Education, by his former and present 
students, at the Hotel Brevoort, Fifth Avenue and Eighth Street, 
on May 2. 

On May 6 Dean and Mrs. Payne sailed for Geneva, Switzerland, 
where he took part in the deliberations of an International Commission 
which is making a survey of narcotic education. 

Ned H. Dearborn, director of the Institute of Education, was toast- 
master. Other speakers included Dr. John O. Creager, on “My friend 
George among Wyoming cowboys”; Ralph E. Pickett, on “Dr. Payne’s 
contributions to educational sociology.” Julian L. Archer, instructor 
in the department of educational sociology, presented to Dean Payne 
a life membership in the American Sociological Society, and Dean John 
W. Withers presented to his assistant a painting of himself done by 
Professor Robert Kissack. 

In acknowledging the testimonial accorded him, and thanking grate- 
fully all those who had participated in it, Dean Payne spoke of the 
great pleasure he has always felt in working for New York University, 
and promised to return with renewed zest. 

A feature in connection with the luncheon was the bundle of letters 
presented by those present, as well as other friends who could not 
attend. These “bon voyage” letters were to be opened by Dean and 
Mrs. Payne after they had passed the “twelve-mile” limit. 

The “Committee of Former-Present Students of Dr. Payne” that 
arranged the luncheon consisted of Dr. Benjamin F. Stalcup, chair- 
man; John Patterson, Alletta Phillips, Saul Bloomgarten, Florence 
Zimmerman, Louis Bader, Silas Rorem, Francis J. Brown, Julian L. 
Archer, Alvin E. Belden, and Elizabeth Schmidt.—New York Uni- 
versity Alumnus, May 6, 1931. 


The Teacher and World Peace 


The movement for better international understanding through edu- 
cation is making progress. It may be slow but here and there, in many 
sections of the United States as well as the world, schoolmen in the 
field of education, economics, history, religion, and politics have caught 
the spirit of this new movement. The number of colleges and uni- 
versities interested in international relations in education is increasing. 
Some institutions have, for some time, been offering courses in various 
fields of the social sciences interpreted from an international view- 
point. Some institutions have created departments on international 
relations, other departments on international education. Still others 
have set up special institutes on some aspect of international relations 
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for foreign affairs, politics, or education. Haverford College has 
joined this movement. ‘Teachers, principals, and superintendents are 
interested in two aspects of the movement towards international under- 
standing. First, what might be called content courses which give the 
factual basis of the new world situation and relationships; second, 
courses on ways and means or methods of reorganizing and reinte- 
grating our school program without the addition of new courses in the 
curriculum, and ways and means of changing international attitudes. 

The program of the Haverford Institute of International Relations, 
held June 22 to July 3, 1931, under the joint auspices of the American 
Friends Service Committee and Haverford College, follows: 

Political Problems of Establishing World Peace: European interna- 
tional relations prior to the World War; postwar efforts towards 
world coéperation—the League of Nations, World Court, Arbitration 
Treaties, etc.; American foreign policy and its effects on world peace— 
freedom of the seas, the Monroe Doctrine, etc. Sidney B. Fay, Edward 
W. Evans. 

Present-Day Economic Facts and Tendencies—Their Effect on Inter- 
national Relations: American commercial growth and its effect on our 
foreign policy; economic and financial interdependence—its political 
significance; war from the point of view of the economist. Herbert 
F. Fraser. 

Spiritual Aspects of the Struggle for World Peace: war in the light 
of religious standards and motives; loyalties—patriotism in the world 
of today; moral and ethical problems in questions of war and peace. 
Henry J. Cadbury, Leyton Richards. 

How Attitudes are Created: a consideration of psychological and 
other factors entering into the creating of attitudes. William H. Kil- 
patrick. 

Disarmament—the 1931 World Problem: the economic and political 
significance of armaments; previous attempts at disarmament; the World 
Disarmament Conference of February, 1932. William I. Hull. 

How Teachers can Build Towards World Peace: Harold Rugg. 

The Assembly Period as an Avenue for Creating Good Will: Rachel 
Davis DuBois. 

Extracurricular Activities and Their Relation to World Peace: 


Rachel Davis DuBois, Harold Rugg. 


In Memoriam 


Dr. Donald Scott Snedden, with his wife and six other friends, have 
met death in Long Island Sound. Dr. Snedden had long anticipated a 
week-end cruise on the sloop the Sea Fox, which was bought during 
the winter and had been conditioned for the trip. Just what took 
place we may never know, but this we believe, that eight brilliant young 
people were lost. 

Dr. Snedden was associate professor of education at New York Uni- 
versity, having charge of clinical psychology and related subjects in the 
department of educational psychology. He was an unusual teacher, a 
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brilliant scholar, and a fine colleague. He was always ready to co- 
Operate, never sparing himself. He willingly carried a very heavy 
load during the year because of the illness of another member of the 
staff. The future of the work in the psycho-educational and mental- 
hygiene clinic had been organized and everything was ready for excep- 
tionally fine work, both on the graduate and the undergraduate levels. 
Recently Dr. Snedden had been elected secretary of the Association oi 
Consulting Psychologists and had taken an active part in its reorgan- 
ization and work. We feel that his loss is an irreparable one. 

We extend to the parents and relatives of all those who lost their 
lives our sincerest sympathy. In this dark hour we are endeavoring 
to carry on for their sake.—Charles E. Benson, Educational Service, 


July 1931. 




















CONTRIBUTORS’ PAGE 


Professor Franklin Bobbitt received his A.B. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Indiana in 1901, and his Ph.D. from Clark University in 
1909. Dr. Bobbitt has had much experience as an instructor and 
superintendent of schools, and is a specialist in curriculum construction 
and also a leader in developing the public-school survey. He is the 
author of the following books: What the Schools Teach and Might 
Teach, The Curriculum, Curriculum-Making in Los Angeles, How to 
Make a Curriculum, and also many widely distributed reports. Dr. 
Bobbitt is at present professor in the School of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Dr. Ellsworth Collings received his Sc.B. from the University of 
Missouri in 1917 and his A.M. (1922) and Ph.D. (1924) degrees 
from Columbia University. Dr. Collings has been with the University 
of Oklahoma since 1922 and dean of the School of Education since 
1926. He is a member of various educational associations and is the 
author of the following books: Course of Study for Rural Boys and 
Girls, An Experiment with a Project Curriculum, How to Guide in 
the Study of Project Teaching, A Conduct Scale for Measuring Teach- 
ing, and School Supervision in Theory and Practice. 

Professor C. L. Robbins received his A.B. at the University of 
Kansas in 1902, his A.M. at the same institution in 1903, and his Ph.D. 
at Columbia University in 1912. Dr. Robbins was a teacher and a 
principal of schools in Kansas until 1905; a teacher in various normal 
schools until 1918, and, at present, is professor of education in the State 
University of Iowa. Dr. Robbins is a member of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, American Sociological Society, 
American History Association, Society for the Study of Education, 
College Teachers of Education, and various honorary societies. He is 
the author of (Teachers in Germany in the Sixteenth Century, The 
School as a Social Institution, The Socialized Recitation, and, in con- 
junction with Elmer Green, School History of the American People 
He has also contributed many articles to magazines. 

Professor Donald Snedden was associate professor of education in 
the department of educational psychology of the School of Education, 
New York University. His undergraduate work was done at Stanford 
University; his graduate training was at Columbia University. He had 
been a school psychologist and was associated with the National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene in a survey of the penitentiaries of Texas. 
He was on the faculties of Cooper Union and Harvard University 
Graduate School of Education. 

Dr. Benjamin Floyd Stalcup, associate professor of education, is a 
native of Indiana. He was graduated from Indiana State Normal 
School, and later from Indiana University with an A.B. in social science. 
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He received his A.M. in education from the University of Chicago in 
1923, and the doctorate in educational sociology from New York Uni- 
versity in 1927. His teaching experience has covered a wide range, 
from rural school to university. He has taught as student teacher in 
all the institutions from which he was graduated. He has been a 
visiting professor in summer sessions, Defiance College (1917-1918) 
and the University of Chicago (1922-1923). Before coming to his 
present position in 1924, Professor Stalcup was in the department of 
history and social science, State Teachers College of Winona, Minnesota. 





A TEACHERS MANUAL FOR HEALTH EDUCATION 
Health and Safety in the New Curriculum 


By E. GEORGE PAYNE, Ph.D. and LOUIS C. SCHROEDER, M.D. 


Using the Health and Safety Objective as illustrative, the authors have outlined 
plan for the practical reconstruction of the curriculum,so that “ Health and Safety 
in the New Curriculum” is not only a valuable handbook of material which whe 
followed will realize the essential health practices, but is in addition a comprehensiy 
discussion of the application of improved method and modern school organizati¢ 
and management toward the realization of the objectives of the new curriculum 


From Introduction by John W. Withers 


“ Among the numerous contributions . . . that have appeared within the last tem 
years none, in my judgment, will prove to be of greater practical value and interest 
to teachers, supervisors, and superintendents than this new book of Drs. Payne am 
Schrueder . . . The book is exceedingly rich in materials and methods . . . ” $2.0 





The American Viewpoint Society, Inc. 


13 Astor Place, New York 








THE ACID TEST 


What more exacting test can there be of dictionary leadership than 

» judgment of the educational world? : 
Every State that has adopted an unabridged dictionary for use in ité 
schools has chosen exclusively 


Webster’s New International Dictionary 


| The Colleges voted overwhelmingly in favor of Webster as the stands 4 

i] of a in answer to questions submitted by the Chicago 
|} Woman’s Club 

Nearly 100% of ‘all schoolbooks are based on the New International for’ 

pronunciation, spelling, compounding, and division of words. E 

Y The New International has been universally aerogenes by those best 

fitted to judge. It is in accord with the best modern practice. Use 

it in your own schools. E 

WRITE FOR OUR FREE BOOKLETS OF INTERESTING WAYS 

TO TEACH THE USE OF THE DICTIONARY. GET THE BEST. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 

















